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HOW TO SEE ROME ; 


If you are in Rome for only four or five days you 
will be able to see a few of the city’s outstanding 
attractions which, in times of peace, sightseers from 
all over the world flocked here to see. In ancient times 
the center of the mighty Roman Empire, and dur- 
ing the Christian epoch the capital of the Catholic 
Church, Rome naturally contains far more of 
interest than you can see in a hurried visit. But you 
can at least visit the high spots—such as the Vatican 
City. the Roman Forum and the Catacombs—and 
while you have the chance, you should not neglect 
your opportunities to see everything else that 
you can. 

One thing is certain—-you won't be bored by a 
sightseeing trip in Rome. Here you will see 3,000 
years of history unfold. You can visit the Grave of 
Romulus in the Forum and you can visit the caves 
where 335 Italian hostages were murdered by the 
Germans on March 24, 1944, caves now lined with 
the coffins of the dead. You can visit some of the 
world’s most famous churches such as St. Peter's 
and the Cathedral of St. John in the Lateran, and 
you can also see a host of little churches with their 
own stories to tell, churches like Santa Maria in 
Via Lata, which was built over the house where 
St. Paui lived and taught when he first came to 
Rome. You can visit the Vatican Art Museums, 
perhaps the most famous in the world, and you can 
also see, at the Borghese Art Galleries, the nude statue 
of Pauline Bonaparte Borghese that shocked Hitler. 

A soldier who is in Rome for just a few days 
will probably find the tours conducted by the Red 
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Cross and the Rest Centers the best and easiest way 
to see things. However, a few lucky men who 
happen to have transportation can band together 
and hire a private guide for the day. Guides may 
be obtained through the Red Cross Enlisted Men's 
Club for a dollar an hour, and they may also be 
obtained through travel agencies such as Cook’s and 
C.I.T. Most of the guides who approach you on 
the street are unqualified. 


If you happen to dislike organized tours and . 


don’t have your own transportation, there are a 
number of walks which you can make on your own. 
Next to the Vatican City. where you can not get 
along without a guide, the area of greatest interest 
to sightseers is the heart of the ancient city, around 
the Forums, the Palatine and Capitoline Hills, and 
the Coliseum. A complete walk has been laid out 
covering this area, and the directions should enable 
you to find and identify the various points of 
interest. Other walks are also described in this guide- 
book, and while you can not make them all unless 
you are here for some time, you should be able to 


make one that particularly appeals to you. 


A number of tours are conducted by various 
organizations. The U.S. Army Rest Center conducts 
a general tour and a Vatican tour on alternate days, 
the general tour starting at 8:30 a.m. one morning 
and the tour of the Vatican et 12:15 p.m. the fol- 
lowing day. The Red Cross Enlisted Men’s Club 
conducts a general tour twice daily, a tour of the 
Vatican every morning except Sunday, and three 
special tours each of which is made two afternoons 
a week. The Vatican tour starts at 8:30 a.m., the 


_ Morning general tour at 9 a.m., and all afternoon 
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tours at 2 p.m. The U.S.A.A.F. Rest Center’s tours 
are conducted- by the Red Cross and are the same as 
the general tours leaving the Enlisted Men’s Club 
at 9 a.m. and 2 p.m. 

The Red Cross Officers Club conducts morning 
and afternoon tours of a general nature each day, 
and a special tour two afternoons a week. The 
morning tour starts at 9:15 a. m., and the afternoon 
tours at 2:15 p.m. Guides for private tours are 
available at the Officers Club. The American 
Cathune Club for Allied Troops conducts a tour of 
the Vatican each morning, beginning at 9:30 a.m. 
All schedules in the above two paragraphs are as of 
March 1, 1945, and they are subject to change. 

The points visited on the different general tours 
vary somewhat, and each organization changes its 
tours from time to time. Asa result it is not possible’ 
to describe here, incorrect order, the places which 
you will see if you make one of these tours. Listed 
below, however, are the places which, at present, 
are visited on one or more of the general and special 
iours mentioned above, and also the pages on which 
they are described in this book. 
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HISTORY 


No one can say for sure just when the history of 
Rome begins. Settlers were certainly residing on the 
hills of Rome by 1,000 B. C., but according to the 
story the city was founded on April 21, 753 B. C., 
when Romulus (the mythical son of Mars, the god 
of war) yoked a bullock and a heifer to a‘plowshare, 
marked out a boundary and built a wall. 

At any rate, a city-state developed around the 
Palatine, Aventine and Capitoline Hills, and it was 
ruled over by kings until 509 B. C. The city sub- 
sequently expanded to take in the famous Seven 
Hills of which you have heard so much, the other 
four being the Caelian, the Esquiline, the Viminal 
and the Quirinal. Nowadays you may have trouble 
spotting the hills, as the city has been built up in 
such a way as to hide their physica! features. Today, 
incidentally, three more hills are included in the city 
of Rome—the Pincian, the Janiculum, and the Mons 
Vaticanus. 

After the kings were expelled, a Republic was 
established and a long period of expansion began. 
By the third century B. C. Rome.had become the 
undisputed mistress of Italy, and under Julius Cae- 
sar, who was assassinated in 44 B. C., her power 
spread: mightily. Then, about 27 B- C., an Empire 
replaced the Republic, and North Africa, Asia Mi- 
nor, the Balkans, Spain, France and even England 
were brought under its control. © 

But Rome, having reached the peak of her power, 
began to decline. Graft and corruption in the gov- 
ernment, economic decay and a declining pop- 
ulation had their effect. The regions which then 
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as now comprised Germany had never been brought 
under Roman rule, and when the German tribes—- 
known as Barbarians because of the vastly lower 
scale of their civilization—became restless and began 
to move into the Roman Empire it was impossible 
to stop their sweep. In 410 A. D. the city of Rome 
itself was sacked, and in the ensuing years the Em- 
pire completely split up. 

Christianity was introduced into the Roman 
Empire at an early date and both St. Peter and St. 
Paul were martyred in the city of Rome. For a long 
period the church was persecuted, but its membership 
grew and grew until finally, during the reign of 
Constantine I (324-337 A. D.), Christianity was 
recognized as the official religion of the Empire. 
Subsequently the Barbarian invaders became con- 
verted to Christianity, and throughout the long 
Middie Ages Christians in all western Europe look- 
ed to the city of Rome for spiritual leadership as 
it was here that the Popes became established as 
the successors of St. Peter. 

During the fourteenth century a great movement 
known as the Renaissance, or Re-Birth, got under 
way in Italy and Europe: This movement brought 
with it a revival of learning which had all but 
passed out in the years following the breakup of 
the old Empire. And in its wake came a brilliant 
artistic development. You will find the great 
paintings and sculptures of this period—the works 
of such masters as Michelangelo and Raphael— 
scattered throughout the churches and art museums 
of Rome. 

About this time powerful families began to build 
the palaces which you may see on the streets today. 
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The ruins of ancient Rome were not yet protected 
by the state, and the great monuments, temples and 
palaces of the Caesars were stripped of their marble 
and mosaics to beautify these palaces. Other changes 


were also made in the ancient monuments. Some, 


like the Coliseum, were fortified, while others, ‘like 


“the Pantheon, were transformed into Christian 


Churches. 

Temporal rule over the city of Rome had keen 
acquired by the Pope, and for a long while his rule 
extended over a good part of Jtaly as well. But in 
1870, culminating the movement for the unification 
of Italy, Italian soldiers entered the city of Rome 
and the ensuing plebiscite showed nearly 99 per 
cent of the people favoring absorption into the Ital- 
ian kingdom. 

In the Middle Ages the population of Rome 
dwindled to twenty or thirty thousand inhabitants, 
but following formation of the kingdom, there was 
a rapid increase of population due to immigration 
from other parts of Italy. Streets were widened, 
‘bridges were built over the Tiber, and embankments 
along the river were constructed to protect the city 
from the-great floods which occurred periodically. 
By 1936 the population had reached 1,155,722. 
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A TOUR OF THE VATICAN 


fhe Vatican City, which contains the residence 
ofthe Pope, St. Peter’s Church and the Vatican 
Museums, is one area no one will want to miss. Since 
there are no official guides in the Vatican, and offi- 
cials there say that the guides in charge of the 
conducted tours appear the best qualified of the ones 
they have seen, it is suggested that you make one of 
these tours. The Red Cross Enlisted Men’s Club and 
the American Catholic Club for Allied Forces 
conduct tours of the Vatican beginning at 8:30 a. m. 
and 9:30 a. m. respectively, every day but 
Sunday. The U. S. Army Rest Center conducts a 
tour of the Vatican every other day, beginning at 
12:15 p. m. 

The audience with the Pope is included in the 
cours of the Red Cross and the Catholic Club. The 
Rest Center’s general tour (held every other morn- 
ing, beginning at 8:30 a. m.) ends at the Vatican, 
and those who wish to stay for the audience may 
do so. Ones who wish to have rosaries or other 
religious articles blessed by the Pope should obtain 
them in advance, as they are not sold at the Vatican. 
A gift shop at the Catholic Club sells religious 
articles, and there are stores in the vicinity of the 
Vatican. You will probably do better here than from 
street hawkers. 

The Pope’s audiences are held in the Palace of 
the Vatican. Entrance to the Palace will be at your 
right as you face St. Peter’s, and you may enter at 
11:30 a. m. or for about an hour thereafter. The 
Pope makes his appearance at 12:30 p. m. During 
the course of his audience he pronounces the papal 
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blessing on all present. and he also blesses the 
religious articles in their possession at the moment. 
All who wish to remain to shake hands with the 
Pope and exchange a word or two with him may 
do so. od 

The Vatican City stands on a hill on the west 
bank of the Tiber and is separated from Rome by 
its walls. Although consisting of only 109 acres, it 
is actually an independent state and is recognized 
as such by other nations, including the United States, 
with which it conducts diplomatic relations. 

The origin of the Vatican City goes back to the 
days of the Emperor Constantine, who reigned from 
306 to 337 A. D. and under whom a church was 
begun on this site, where some priests were already 
living, Up to 1309 the chief residence of the Popes 
was at the Lateran Palace, but since 1377 they have 
resided at the Vatican. 

When, in 1870, Rome joined the unified Kingdom 
of Italy, the Pope was left without temporal rule. 
Displeased with his new status which he felt was 
an infringement on the independence of the Catho- 
lic Church, he shut himself up within the Vatican, 
and never since then has a Pope been seen outside 
its limits. However, in 1929 a treaty was signed 
with the Italian Government which created the 
Vatican City as an independent state under the rule 
of the Pope. 

Inside the City the Pope is an absolute monarch, 
possessing full legislative, executive and judicial 
powers. No private property is owned, and the 
sale of merchandise is a state monopoly: The city 
operates its own postal system, and its stamps may 
be obtained at the Post Office by anyone who wishes 
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them as souvenirs or who wishes to send them to 
stamp collecting friends back home. Right now 
only 8 kinds of stamps are on sale at the Vatican 
Post Office, but here they may be obtained at face 
value while dealers will charge you much more. 

The City possesses a total of 724 citizens, while | 
an additional 193 inhabitants live inside its 
boundaries. There are no taxes, as revenue for the 
City's support is received from the Catholic Church 
throughout the world. The Vatican has its own 
police force, while the Swiss Guards form the Pope's 
escort. This Guard was founded by Pope Julius II, 
and its members, all of whom are citizens of Switz- 
erland, wear a uniform of blue, red and yellow 
which may have been designed by Michelangelo. 

The Vatican City is dominated by the Church of 
St. Peter, the largest in the world. Close by is the 
Apostolic Palace where the Pope resides and which 
contains world-famous museums. The Palace of the 
city governor, the powerful radio station over which 
the Pope broadcasts messages to the world, the post- 
office, a tribunal, a barracks, an observatory, a 
railway station and a power plant are also located 
inside the City. The Vatican prints its own news- 
paper, and there is a mosaic factory within the walls 
of the city where old works of art are reproduced 
in colored glass paste of which there are said to be 
more than 20,000 different shades. Beautiful gar- 
dens adorn the grounds of the city-state. 

The Church of St. Peter (A-J) is apt to demand 
your chief interest in the Vatican City. It is 
approached through the beautiful Piazza of St. 
Peter which is in the form of an ellipse and is 
bounded by an imposing 17th century colonnade 
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consisting of 284 massive Doric columns and 88 pi- 
lasters. Over these stand 140 statues of saints. In the 
center of the Piazza is the Obelisk which the cruel 
and half-crazed Emperor Caligula brought to Rome 
from Egypt during his four year reign from 37 to 
41 A.D. 

The Church itself stands on the site of the Circus 
of Nero which was built for the holding of chariot 
races. During the persecutions many Christians were 
martyred in the Circus, and St. Peter is believed to 
have been buried near here after his crucifixion. An 
oratory was founded as early as go A. D., and a 
church was begun during the reign of the Emperor 
Constantine (306-337 A. D.) under whom Chris- 
tianity was made the official religion of the Empire. 

The present Church was started in 1506 under 
Pope Julius If, who planned to make it the greatest 
one in the world. The Church's first architect was 
Bramante, who was followed by Michelangelo, but 
the building was not completed and dedicated until 
1626. The colonnades were added in 1667 and the 
sacristy in 1780. On a balcony over the facade of 
the Church, the Pope appears to give his bene- 
diction to the crowds on certain occasions. In the 
porch are an imposing bronze doorway, and, to its 
right, the Holy Door. This is open only every 
25th year, which is known as the Jubilee Year and 
has been observed by the Catholic Church since 1300. 
In it the Pope proclaims a remission from the penal 
consequences of sin on condition of repentance and 
pious works. : 

The interior of St- Peter's is one of the most 
impressive in the world, with its colored marbles, 
mosaics, bas-reliefs and monumental tombs. Its 
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enormous proportions may be realized only by a 
visit to the gallery of the dome, from which, 
incidentally, there is a magnificent view of the city. 
The dome is the work of Michelangelo and is 448 
feet above the street; a stairway of 537 steps leads 
to the top. The church is 696 feet in length and 
449 feet in breadth through the transepts. 

In the first chapel on the right, as one enters the 
Church, is one of the most famous pieces of Ren- 
aissance sculpture, Michelangelo's Pieta, which he 
created when he was 25 years old. On the right, 
going towards the High Altar, is the famous bronze 
statue of St. Peter which dates from the earliest 
Christian centuries. Under the Altar is the Tomb 
of St. Peter, one of the chief objects of interest in 
the Church. Returning towards the exit be sure to 
note in the left nave, on your right hand side, the 
bronze tomb of Innocent VIII (1498), the oldest 
Papal monument in the new building. The door 
which leads to the Dome is further along this sice. 

Underneath the Church are the Grottoes which 
contain the tombs of the Popes and several medieval 
Emperors. Special permission is necessary to visit 
the Grottoes, but those who are particularly 
interested may readily obtain this permission from 
the Administrator of St. Peter’s. Any of the guards 
will direct you to his office. 

Since 1377 the Palace of the Vatican, or Apos- 
tolic Palace (A-2), has been the residence of the 
Popes. Another palace was on the same site much 
earlier, perhaps in the eighth century; but the 
present structure was begun in 1450 by Pope 
- Nicholas V who enlarged the old medieval palace 
of the Vatican and surrounded it with fortifications 
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and towers. Subsequently it has been enlarged by 
each succeeding Pope until today it is the most 
extensive palace in the world, covering 13 1/2 
acres and containing {,000 rooms. 

A tour of the Vatican City should certainly 
include a visit to its Museums (A-3) which contain 
many of the greatest art works of the world. Perhaps 
you are bored stiff at the very thought of an hour or 
two in an art museum, but you do not need a know- 
ledge of art to be awed by the rich decorations and 
extravagant beauty you will find here. Catalogs are 
on sale in the Vatican describing the works of art 
found in the various sections of the Museums; some, 
but not all, of these catalogs may be obtained in 
English editions. 

‘The main entrance to the Museums is on the Viale 
Vaticano, north of the Church. Here a modern 
double spiral staircase leads to a small courtyard; 
on the right is the Picture Gallery, and on the left 
the Sculpture Museums, the Sistine Chapel, and the 
Rooms of Raphael. 

The Picture Gallery was inaugurated in 1932, and 
contains 15 rooms. Of these the eighth room, which 
contains Raphael's masterpieces, is the most impos- 
ing. In the center of the room are ’’ The Crowning of 
the Virgin’’, which Raphael painted in 1503 and 


which illustrates his youthful style; the ‘"Madon- © 


na from Foligno’’ which shows him as a finished 
master; and, between the two, his last painting 
which was finished after his death by Giulio Ro- 
mano. The room also contains ten tapestries which 
were designed by Raphael and worked in Brussels 
for the Sistine Chapel. The tapestries depict scenes 
from the lives of the Apostles. While this room is 
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the most imposing in the Gallery, each of the others 
would be imposing in most Museums. 

The Sculpture Museums, containing the Papal 
collections, are among the oldest in the world, and 
were arranged in the 18th and 19th centuries. Many 
of the pieces were found in the excavations in Rome 
and her environs, especially at Hadrian’s Villa 
near Tivoli. These Museums include the Hall of 
the Greek Cross, the Rotunda, the Room of the 
Muses, the Room of the Animals, the Statue Gal- 
lery, the Gallery of Portraits, the Gallery of Masks, 
the Courtyard of the Belvedere, the Room of the 
Chariot, the Gallery of the Library, the Sala Sis- 
tina, the Sixtine Rooms, and the Christian Mu- 
seum. Uhe most admired statues in the Vatican are 
the Laocoon group (No. 74), showing Laocoon’s 
priest struggling with two serpents, and the Apol- 
lo Belvedere (No: 92), which is a perfect example 
of the young Greek athlete. They are found in the 
first and second rooms respectively of the Court- 
yard of the Belvedere. 

The Christian Museum was founded by Pope 
Benedict XIV in 1756 to house the objects found 
in the excavations of the Catacombs, which were 
long, winding subterranean caves used as burial 
places by the early Christians who also fled there 
for safety during the persecutions and to hold their 
services. In addition, it contains a wonderful collec- 
tion of vestments, liturgical vessels, crucifixes, etc. 
On leaving the Christian Museum, the first room to 
your right contains a marvelous collection of mural 
Paintings dating from the first and second centuries 
after Christ. 
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The Sistine Chapel is the Chapel used for special 
papal ceremonies, and was built by Pope Sixtus IV 
(1473-1484). The works of art which it contains 
make it one of the most beautiful chapels in the 
world. It is divided into two parts, one for the 
public and the other for the priests. In this chapel 
the College of Cardinals meets to elect a Pope. 
Frescoes and paintings from the Old and New 
Testaments by such famous Italian painters as Pe- 
rugino, Botticelli and Ghirlandaio adern the chapel. 
The greatest and most famous work of art in the 
Sistine Chapel is the great ceiling and the ‘’Last 
Judgment” over the altar by Michelangelo. Leav- 
ing the Sistine Chapel by the main door one comes 
to the Sala Regia where the Pope sometimes holds 
audiences. A door near the Pope's throne leads to 
the Sala Ducale where smaller audiences are held. 

The door on the right of the altar in the Sistine 
Chapel leads-to the three Rooms of Raphael on the 
upper floor. The frescoes on the walls of the Rooms 
were painted by Raphael, with the help of his pupils, 
between 1508, when he was only 25 years old, and 
1520. The fourth room, the Room of Constantine, is 
by Giulio Romano. From the Rooms of Raphael, you 
will find on your right a small chapel frescoed by 
Fra Angelico from 1447 to 1449. After the chapel 
one goes to the Loggia which was frescoed by 
Raphael and his pupils. 

Also in the Vatican is a fibrary which contains 
priceless manuscripts and books in many languages. 
All through the Palace and the Museums you will 
see Papal guards and chamberlains in their colorful 
uniforms. 
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ANCIENT ROME 
The Heart of the Ancient City 


No area in Rome is so chock full of interest as 
that now bounded by four beautiful avenues, the 
Via dell’[mpero, the Via dei Trionfi, the Via del 
Circo Massimo, and the Via del Mare. In this area 
the heart of the ancient city was located, and here 
you will find its most impressive ruins. 

Enclosed within the four avenues are the Roman 
Forum and the Palatine and Capitoline Hibs. It 
was on the Palatine that the earliest events of Ro- 
man history occurred. Here the early kings had 
their palaces, and here, after 500 years of the 
Republic, the Emperors returned to build their 
palaces, each seeking to make his the most magnif- 
icent of ali. 

Vhe Roman Forum, which extends from the 
Palatine to the Capitoline Hill, dates from the 
period of the Republic. It was an open place used 
by the Romans for the transaction of judicial and 
political business. As the city and the empire grew, 
it became so crowded with public buildings, temples 
and monuments that Julius Caesar and several of 
the emperors, including Trajan and Augustus, built 
new forums which bear their names. The new ones 
were, in reality, simply extensions of the old 


- Forum: the fact that they appear to be separate is 


due to the way in which new streets have been 
constructed. 

After the breakup of the Empire the buildings 
and monuments in the Forums and on the Palatine 
were graduailv allowed to crumble away. The total 
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ruin of the Forum dates from the close of the elev- 
enth century, and resulted from the struggles be- 
tween Pope Gregory VII and Henry IV. After this 
the Forur became a receptacle for rubbish which 
gradually raised the level of the soil. Excavations 
began in the nineteenth century, and while the 
restorations can give you only a faint idea of what 
the forum looked like in its glory, the columns, 
etc., which you see, were found here buried under 
the soil, and put into their original positions. More 
ruins lie beneath the Via dell’'Impero which was 
built by the Fascists and which separates the Roman 
Forum from the Forums of Trajan and Augustus. 
The conducted tours of Rome all make stops at 
the Coliseum, and other monuments in the area are 
pointed out from the bus. The Forum is covered 
more thoroughly by a special tour starting from the 
Red Cross Enlisted Men’s Club at 2 p.m. on 
Wednesday and Saturday. However, if you wish to 
see the area thoroughly and have the time, it is 
suggested that you make the walks outlined here. 
First, you may go to the top of the Capitoline 
Hill, then make the walk around the four avenues, 
and finally visit the Roman Forum and the. Pala- 
tine Hill. You may combine your visit to the Cap- 
itoline Hill with the walk around the four avenues, 
unless you wish to spend some time at the museum 
on the hill, but you should plan your trip around 
the Forum and the Palatine for a separate occasion. 
The walk around the avenues will take about an 
hour (allow an extra ten minutes for the Capitoline 
Hill), and the walk inside the Forum and the 
Palatine will take 45 minutes. These times include 
walking time only. ; : 
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The Capitoline Hill 


The Via dell’Impero and the Via del Mare meet 
in front of the Victor Emmanuel Monument (B-1), 
at the Piazza Venezia. The monument rises from 
the slope of the Capitoline Hill and was built in 
honor of the first king of United Italy. The Tomb 
of the Unknown Soldier (of World War I) is under 
the altar. The monument is impressive, but many 


consider it badly out of place in its location at the 


heart of ancient Rome. 

It you walk around to your right, with the Mon- 
ument on your left, you will come to two flights of 
steps, one of which leads to the Church of Santa 
Maria in Ara-Coeli and the other to a large square 
known as the Campidoglio. Three buildings face 
this square, and the one to your right houses the 
Capitoline Museum (B-2), which is famous for its 
ancient sculptures. Back of the Museum are the 
ruins of the Temple of Jupiter. 

The Museum is open from g a.m. to 2 p.m. 
Monday through Saturday, and from 9g a.m. to 1 
p-m. on Sunday. A small entrance fee is charged. 
Inside the courtyard you will see portions of a giant 
statue; this statue was of the Emperor Constantine, 
and it originally stood in the Roman Forum. The 
bits which you see were removed during the ex- 
cavations. The renowned statue of the she-wolf 
with the twins, which dates from the 5th century 
B.C. (the twins were added in the 15th century 
A.D.) and was the most famous symbol of Roman 
culture, is on the second floor. 

On the left side of the Palazzo Senatorio (the 
building in the center of the square) is a copy of the 
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statue of the she-wolf with the twins. Opposite ‘this 
Statue is a flight of steps; half way up another 
branches off to the left, and then one to the right. 
These steps lead to the side entrance of the Church 
of Santa Maria in Ara-Coeli (B-3) which existed 
at least as early as the 8th century. The church 
takes its name from an ancient altar supposed to 
have been erected by the emperor Augustus after he 
had received a vision of the Virgin Mary and her 
Son when he was about to be deified by the Roman 
Senate. 

At the point where the street passing the statue of 
the she-wolf makes a sharp turn to the left, a flight 
of steps leads down to a Jower level. A little to your 
left at the bottom of these steps is the entrance to 
’ the Mamertine Prison (B-4), over which a more 
modern church has been built. The prison is very 
ancient, and was excavated from the solid rock 
under the hill. Both St. Peter and St. Paul are said 
to have been imprisoned here, and a pillar to which 
they were bound for nine months is shown. A 
fountain beneath the floor of the prison is said by 
some to have been miraculously raised by St. Peter, 
who used the water to baptize his jailer; however, 
the fountain is described by Plutarch as having 
existed at an earlier date. 

Now, if you wish to proceed with the tours of 
ancient Rome, continue around the front of the 
prison on the Via del Tuliano, and you will reach 
the Forum of Caesar where the next walk begins. 
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Outside the Forum 
and the Palatine 


You should commence this tour, which will take 
you along the outside of the Roman Forum and the 
Palatine Hill, by walking south from the Victor 
Emmanuel Monument on the Via dell’ Impero. This 
street stretches from the Palazzo Venezia, where 
Mussolini had his office, to the Coliseum. It was 
constructed by the Fascists over land which formed 
part of the Forum area. Since the fall of the Fascists 
the street has been officially renamed, each of four 
sections with a different name; but it is still shown 
as the Via dell’'Impero on the maps, and the people 
think of it by this name. 

At the back of the Monument you will find the 
Forum of Caesar, or Julian Forum (B-5), which 
was built under Julius Caesar as the first. of the ex- 
tensions of the original Roman Forum. Portions of a 
marble temple to Venus Genetrix have been uncover- 
ed here and re-erected. If you have not previously 


visited the Mamertine Prison (described in the 


previous section) and wish to do so at this time, 
turn right at the far end of the Forum of Caesar 
on the Via del Tuliano, which leads to it. 

The Forum of Trajan (B-6) is located north 
and east of the Forum of Caesar, and is on the other 
side of the Via dell’Impero. Its most distinctive 
feature is the Column of Trajan, which was erected 
in 114 A. D. A statue of Trajan originally stood 
on the Column, but it had fallen from its pedestal 
long before Pope Sixtus V erected the statue of St. 
Peter which now stands there. 

-East of the Forum of Trajan, on the other side 
of the street, is the Market Place of Trajan (B-7). 
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Here you will note how medieval buildings were 
built on top of ancient ones, to save the expense of 
a foundation. Walking south along the Market 
Place, you will come, on the other side of a curved 
wall, to the Forum of Augustus (B-8). This forum 
was built chiefly for the purpose of enclosing a 
temple to Mars Ultor, and a massive wall was taised 
about the area to protect the temple from fire. Three 
beautiful Corinthian columns are still standing. 

At the intersection of the Via Cavour and the 
Via dell’Impero, cross to the west side of the latter 
street and continue southeast towards the Coliseum 
with the Roman Forum on your right. You will 
pass by the Basilica of Constantine or Maxentius 
(B-9), a large open rectangular hall with enormous 
arches. Since it forms part of the Roman Forum, 
it will be described more fully in the next section. 
You will, however, note on its walls a series of 
maps illustrating the growth of the Roman Em- 
pire. This, of course, was Fascist propaganda and 
was designed to arouse in the Italian people a desire 
to imitate the Romans. 

The Coliseum (B-10) was the greatest monu- 
ment of ancient Rome and was begun by the Em- 
peror Vespasian in 72 A. D. Sham battles, gladia- 
torial shows and_ races were held here, and it was 
even possible to flood the arena for mock naval 
battles. In the Middle Ages a cross, recently restored, 
was erected in the arena to the memory of the 
Christians who were believed to have suffered 
martyrdom here; today, however, Vatican scholars 
believe that not more than one or two Christians 
Were put to death in the arena. The cages which 
you will see at the foot of the walls inside the 
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Coliseum were used to house wild animals tor the 
gladiatorial shows. : 

The Coliseum could hold more than 50,000 
“spectators, and the seats were of marble, but during 
the Middle Ages the marble was removed for use in 
public and private buildings. The fortifications in 
the floor of the structure were erected during the 
Same period. 

The Via dei Trionfi leads south from the Coli- 
seum, and in the middle of the street you will see 
the Arch of Constantine (B-11). It was erected in 
311 A. D. and is the best preserved and most elab- 
orate of the Roman triumphal arches. Continue 
along this street past the Via del Cerchi to the Via 
del Circo Massimo. Halfway between the last two 
streets, and to your left, is the Obelisk of Axum 
(B-12) which the Fascists stole from Ethiopia in 
1936 after their war with that country; it dates 
from very early Christian times. 

Turn right on the Via del Circo Massimo. 
Between this street and the Via del Cerchi is the site 
of the old Circus Maximus (B-13). There is little 
here now in the way of ruins; but in ancient days 
horse and chariot races and other entertainments 
were held here. On the other side of the Via del Cer- 
chi you can see the Palatine Hill and ruins of the 
Palaces of the Caesars. 

One block after the Via del Circo Massimo 
changes its name to the Via della Greca, turn right 
into the Piazza della Bocca della Verita, and you 
will pass in front of the Church of Santa Maria in 
Cosmedin (B-14). The Church was founded in the 
fifth century and contains some old columns proba- 
bly taken from the Temple of Ceres that stood 
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nearby. In the porch is the large mask known as the 
Bocca della Verita (Mouth of Truth) which has 
the reputation of biting when the hands of false 
Witnesses are thrust into its mouth. 

On the other side of the street from the church 
is a beautiful fountain, erected by one of the Medici, 
and behind it is the graceful round temple called the 
Temple of Vesta (B-15). Its origins are uncertain. 
as it is supposed by some to have been erected to 
Mater Matuta and by others to Hercules, but it is 
known to have existed in the time of the Emperor 
Vespasian who died in 79 A: D. 

Walking in front of the Church of Santa Maria 
in Cosmedin and turning left on the Via del Mare, 
you will see, off to your right and in the middle of 
a side street, the Arch of Janus, the Sabine god (B- 
16). The arch has four equal sides and arches. 

If you turn left on the first side street after pass- 
ing into the Via del Mare, you will be in front of 
the Temple of Fortuna Virilis (B-17), which may 
be the most ancient temple remaining in Rome. 
Roman matrons had a great regard for this goddess, 
who was supposed to have the power of concealing 
their personal imperfections from the eyes of men. 

Continue for another block along the Via del 
Mare, and, after the street crossing, the Church of 
San Nicola in Carcere (B-18) will be on your left. 
Under the Church are the foundations of three 
temples which were originally built to the gods 
Janus, Juno Sospita and Spes in the years 260, 194 
and 258 B. ©. respectively. 

A little further along are the ruins of the circular 
Theater of Marcellus (B-19) which the Emperor 
Augustus constructed in honor of his nephew. The 
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theater seated about 10,000 spectators and was first 
used in 17 B. C. when it was still incomplete. The 
structures on top of the theater were, of course, 
erected in the Middle Ages. Just in front of the 
theater are three columns which are remains of the 
Temple of Apollo Sosieno (B-20). 

Crossing to the right hand side of the Via del 
Mare, and proceeding along the street, you will pass 
in front of the Tarpean Rock (B-21), which is on 
one summit of the Capitoline Hill. In Roman days 
traitors were thrown from this rock as the means of 
execution. During times of peace, the barred cage in 
the lower part of the rock housed two wolves in 
memory of Romulus and Remus; two eagles were 
kept in the cage, higher up, in memory of the emblem 
of Roman military power. 

In a few more minutes now you will be back at 
the Victor Emmanuel Monument and the walk will 
be over. 


The Forum and the Palatine 


The entrance to the Roman Forum is at the end 
of the Via Cavour, or Via Miranda as the street is 
called after its intersection with the Via dell’Impero. 
The gate into the Forum is open from 9 a. m. to 
5 p. m., but one may enter or leave by way of rough 
paths at any time. Visitors are requested not to carry 
away souvenirs from the Forum, as the government 
fears there will be nothing left if souvenir hunters 
continue their depredations. 

After passing through the gate, you will walk 
down an incline; at the end of it turn right. You 
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wilji now be on the path of the Sacred Way; a little 
ahead you will see some of its original paving stones 
over which Roman triumphal processions passed. 
The Sacred Way led through the Arch of Titus, ran 
the length of the Forum, passed under the Arch of 
Septimius Severus, and led up the Capitoline Hill. 

After turning right on the Sacred Way the ruins 
of the Basilica Emilia will be between you and the 
street. Ihe Basilica was a covered hall in which court 
could be held when weather was too bad for sessions 
in the open forum; it was originally erected in 179 
B. C. Some distance further down the Sacred Way, 
also on your right, you come to a large brick build- 
ing known as the Curia. Here the Roman Senate 
held its meetings; according to tradition it was 
founded in the seventh century B. C. The present 
building is a restoration; in Renaissance times a 
church was built here, but it was torn down about 
ten years ago and the Curia, which stood inside, was 
restored. : : 

On the slope just beyond the Curia is the Arch 
of Septimius Severus. It is one of the most imposing 
archways in existence and was erected by the Senate 
in 205 A. D. in memory of the emperor's victorious 
campaigns over the Parthians. Nearby is the suppos- 
ed Grave of Romulus. A roof has been erected over 
the grave for protection, as the remains, which 
include the famous ’’ Black Stone”’, are of the earliest 
period of Rome’s history. , 

After turning left on the path by, the Curia, the 
Arch of Septimius Severus will be on your right, 
and just beyond the Arch is the Rostra, a raised 
platform which served as the orator’s tribune. It re- 
ceived its name from.-the rostra, or spurs, with which 
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it was decorated and which were taken from the 
ships of Anzio captured by the Romans.To your left 
as you face the Arch is the Column of-Phocas which 
was raised in 608 A. D. to the memory of that 
Byzantine emperor. 

As you face the Rostra you will see, outside the 
Forum enclosure and across the outside street, three 
columns which formed part of the Temple of Ves- 
pasian. You will also see the eight columns of the 
Temple of Saturn which served as the official Roman 
state treasury. Proceeding along the path in front of 
the Rostra to the far end of the Forum, you will 


come to the walls of a building with six arches left * 


standing. This was the Basilica Julia, and its outlines 
which are clearly marked out, show what a large 
building it was. This Basilica, which was used for 
the administration of justice, was begun before the 
time of Julius Caesar but was completed by his 
nephew Augustus. 

As you look down the length of the Basilica from 
this corner of the Forum, you will see three columns 
which are the remains of the Temple of Castor and 
Pollux. This Temple dates back to 484 B. C. and 
was built in memory of the Battle of Lake Regillus, 
when forces of tie. Republic defeated the armies of 
Tarquin who wae secking to restore the kingdom. 
Victory was attrivated to the ghostly appearance of 
“those strange horsemen,’”” Castor and Pollux. who 
had been twin brothers of Helen of Troy. Costly 
sacrifices were always offered at this temple on July 
15, the anniversary of the battle. 

If you walk along the path leading by the long 
side of the Basilica Julia until you are just beyond 
the Temple of Castor and Pollux, then turn right, 
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you will see the massive ruins of the Temple of Au- 
gustus. The temple is said to have been erected by 
the emperor Tiberius in memory of his predecessor 
Augustus, who had been declared to be a god by the 
Roman Senate. 

As you stand on the path just outside the Temple, 
the Church of Santa Maria Antiqua will be at your 
left. Looking through a barred gate you will see the 
church’s porch which originally formed the Temple 
of Minerva. The church is back of the porch and 
dates from the fourth century, being one of the most 
ancient in Rome. It contains some very interesting 
5th to 8th century frescoes. At the date of writing 
the church is closed, although if you see the keeper 
in the vicinity. be will no doubt be glad to take you 
inside for a smali tip. 

Across the path from the Temple of Castor and 
Pollux and on the other side of the ruins of a wall, 
are the ruins of a drinking fountain for horses. 
Behind the fountain once stood the statue of 
Aesculapius, the god of health. According to a legend 
a sick person could lie down here and he would 
dream ‘his correct cure. 

Also to your right and a little farther back along 
the path as you retrace your steps from the Temple 
of Augustus, are the remains of the Temple of Ves- 
ta, the Roman goddess of the hearth. The small 
portion standing shows a curved front with three 
columns supporting a connecting slab above. The 
temple dates back to the days of the Roman 
kingdom, and in it the sacred fire was preserved. On 
the altar of the temple blood was sprinked annually 
fom the tail of the horse which was sacrificed to 

ars. 
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Behind the Temple you wili find the House of 
the Vestal Virgins. hese women, who were chosen 
between the ages of six and ten, were dedicated to 
the service of the goddess Vesta and were bound 
by vows of chastity for a period of 30 years. Statues 
of the Virgins, which you may note in the Flouse, 
have been covered since the beginning of the war. 

Leaving the House of the Vestal Virgins and 
looking toward the Via dell’ Impero, you will see 
the foundations of the Regia, which appear to form 
a rough triangle. According to tradition this was 
the house of Numa Pompilius, who succeeded Rom- 
ulus as king of Rome; later it became the house 
of the Pontifex Maximus, one of the highest digni- 
taries in Rome, who had oversight ovet th2 pagan _ 
religious observances. Julius Caesar, as Pontifex 
Maximus, slept here the night before his assassi- 
nation. 3 

On the other side of the Regia, you will see a 
large brick building, the remains of the Temple of 
Antonio and Faustina. The Temple dates from 141 
A. D., and was erected in memory of the Empress 
Faustina, the faithless wife of Antoninus Pius; in 
the eleventh century it was transformed into the 
church of San Lorenzo in Miranda. On the steps you 
will notice a large brick block where the Romans 
offered sacrifices of wine, oil and grain. A little 
south of this Temple is the round temple of Divus — 
Romulus ‘which was erected by Maxentius in mem- 
ory of his son who died as a child in 307 A. D. 
and was then deified. Behind it is the transformed 
church of Saints Cosma and Damiano. 

Walking along the path in front of the Temples, 
you will pass some medieval archways; then, further 
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to your left, you will see the three huge arches of 
the Basilica of Constantine or Maxentius. This was 
the largest basilica in Rome; it was also the most 
magnificent because of its marble decorations. 

As you walk along the path you will see, straight 
ahead, the Church of Santa Francesca Romana 
which dates from the tenth century and contains the 
tomb of the saint for whom it is named. Behind the 
Church are the remains of the Temple of Venus and 
Rome, perhaps the last pagan temple to remain in 
use in Rome. 

' To the right of the church is the Arch of Titus, 


which was erected to commemmorate the capture 


of Jerusalem. A cement covering, erected since the 
war, prevents you from seeing the bas-reliefs of 
the seven-branched candlesticks and other treas- 
ures of the Jewish Temple which decorated .the 
Arch. Orthodox Jews do not consider it proper to 
pass under the Arch, even today. 

A path leads from the Arch of Titus up the Pal- 
atine Hill. You will pass a medieval church and 
convent; then, at the top of a short flight of low 


dirt steps after a turn to the left, the path branches 


both to the left and right. The path to the left 
makes many turns, but if you stick to it, you will 
come to a railing and the remains of the stadium 
which was begun by Domitian and finished by Ha- 


-drian. Half way down the length of the stadium 


you will see, on your right, the remains of the Pal- 
ace of Augustus, and, on your left, those of- the 
Palace of Septimius Severus. 


From the railing follow the path around to your. ~ 


left, and you will come to the Palace of Septimius 
Severus. The first part of the Palace you will pass 
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consisted of the Baths. Further along the path you 
wiJl come to an edge of the hill which commands 
a marvelous view. Off in the distance you can see the 
Baths of Caracalla, which, next to the Coliseum, 
_ form the largest mass of ancient ruins remaining 
in the city. 

Continuing along the path you will pass more 
of the ruins of the Palace of Septimius Severus; then, 
turning left up a short flight of steps and crossing 
a sort of bridgeway, you will come to a little square 
calied the Belvedere which overlooks the Circus 
Maximus. From this point Septimius Severus watch- 
ed the games in the Circus. Here you obtain an 
excellent view of the dome of St. Peter's in the Vat- 
ican City. 

Now retrace your steps back beyond the stadium 
to the top of the flight of low dirt steps which led 
past the convent walls when you first came up the 
hill. Ac the top of this flight you turned to your left: 
now take the path which would have been to your 
right. Straight ahead you will see a yellowish build- 
ing which is the Antiquarium, a museum for objects 
found on the Hill; it is now closed. 

As you walk along the path towards the Anti- 
quarium, the ruins of the Palaces of the Flavian 
Emperors will be on your right. After a right turn 
the path leads under an archway, and you will be 
inside the foundations of the Palace begun by Do- 
mitian. On the other side of a railing you will see 
some marble pavement of the original courtyard 
palace; at this point the ruins of the throne room 
are to your right. 

After passing through the ruins of the Palace, 
you will come to a broader path, and you should 
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turn left on it. You will now see the House of Li- 
via which the Emperor Augustus built for his 
mother. The house, which has been left untouched, 
gives a perfect idea of a Roman house and is deco- 


- rated with very fine paintings, but you will not be 


able to enter. Note how small the house is compar- 
ed to the ones built by the later emperors. 

The path leads all the way around the House of 
Livia. On the other side you will see the site of the 
supposed House of Romulus. A roof has been 
erected over the House to protect the ruins, which 
are of the very earliest- period of Rome's history. 

As you continue on the path you will see ruins 
of Roman walls on both sides. At the top > a 
flight of steps the path leads to an edge of the bill 
from which you can obtain splendid views of St. 
Peter's, the Capitoline Hill, and the Forum. As you 
leave the area railed in on three sides, turn to your 
left (it would be to your-right as you look down 
at the ruins) and follow the wide path which leads 
through the gardens. On the left will be the summer 
hous¢ of the Farnese family which, during the 16th 
century, came to own a great part of the hill. Take 


the flight of steps which leads down, along one ~ 


side of the summer house at your right. 

At the bottom of the steps turn left and you will 
pass through the storerooms and libraries of the 
Palaces of the Caesars. Continue on the path as it 
turns down a steep incline, then take the steps 
which branch off and lead further down. At the 
bottom of these steps you will find yourself in the 


House of the Vestal Virgins, in the Forum, and. 


your tour of the Forum and the Palatine Hill is 
over. 
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A WALK 
ON THE CORSO VITTORIO EMMANUELE 


Here is a short walk which, in addition to tak- 
ing you to the Pantheon, the best preserved of all 
the monuments of ancient Rome, will also take you 
to the site of Julius Caesar’s assassination and tc 
two of Rome's finest medieval palaces. The walk 
itself will only take you 45 minutes, but this does 
not allow time for sightseeing stops. 

If you are at the Victor Emmanuel Monument 
looking north, you will see, on the left hand side 
of the piazza, the Palazzo Venezia (C-1). In the 
center of the building and facing the Piazza is the 
famous balcony from which Mussolini harangued 
the crowds in the day of his power. 

From the far end of the Palazzo Venezia, the 
Via del Plebiscito extends to your left. On the 
other side of this street is the Palazzo Buonaparte 
(C-2), and you will note a shuttered balcony at 
the corner of the building. Napoleon’s mother used 
to sit in this balcony to watch the races which, in 
her lifetime, were held on the Corso Umberto. 

The Church of I] Gesu (C-3) is located on the 
Via del Plebiscito, two blocks west from this corner. 
This is the most important Jesuit church in the 
world, as the body of St. Ignatius of Leyola, found- 
er of the Jesuit order, rests in the left transept, in a 
handsome shrine made of silver and precious stones. 
The arm of St. Francis Xavier is also preserved in 
the church. 

Another block on the Via del Plebiscito will bring 
you to the ruins of four temples (C-4) dating from 


the period of the Roman Republic, which came to 
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an end in 27 B.C. The ENSA Argentina Theater 
is on the other side of the little street running south 
along the west side of these ruins. 

Continuing along the Corso Vittorio Emmanuele 
(as the Via del Plebiscito is now called), you will 
come to the Church of Sant'Andrea della Valle 
(C-5) which is located just one block beyond the 
ruins of the temples. Next to St. Peter’s this church 
has the largest dome of any church in the city, and 
under the cupola are some of Domenichino’s finest 
frescoes. However, it may interest you chiefly 
because it is built on the site of Pompey’s Senate, 
where Julius Caesar was assassinated by the con- 
spirators who feared that he was seeking to destroy 
the Roman Republic and to make himself Emperor. 

Continue on the Corso for two more short blocks, 
and just after the statue of Marco Minghetti, which 
is in the middle of the street, you will come to the 
Cancelleria (C-6). This palace, which faces. the 
Piazza Cancelleria, belongs to the Holy See and is 
a remarkable example of early Renaissance architec- 
ture. Designed by Bramante, it has been a model 
for countless buildings ever since. 

The south end of the Piazza Cancelleria leads 
into the Piazza Campo de’ Fiori. or Field of Flow- 
ers (C-7). In bygone days, Rome’s famous Rag 
Fairs were held in this square, and bargain hunters 
flocked here for al] sorts of things. In still earlier 
days heretics and criminals were burned here, and 
in the center of the Piazza is the statue of Giordano 
Bruno, who was burned at the stake on Feb. 17, 
1600, as a heretic. 

From the center of the Piazza turn south on the 
Via dei Baullari and straight ahead, one block 
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down, you will. see the Palazzo Farnese (C-8), 
which is now the French Embassy. It is a magnif- 
icent Renaissance building designed by Michelangelo, 
the first of the great papal palaces built in this 
quarter. 

Now make your way back to the Church of 
Sant’Andrea della Valle, and on the other side of 
the Corso, at No. 141, you will find the Palazzo 
Massimo alle Colonne (C-g). This Palace is off 
limits, but the statues on the porch, and those in 
the courtyard, of which you can get a glimpse, are 
indications of its former grandeur. Designed on an 
unusual curve. it toc has been a model for all Ren- 
aissance students. The first printing office in Rome 
was established in 1455 in buildings connected with 
this palace. 

The Corso Rinascimento leads north from the 
Church of Sant'Andrea della Valle. After two 
blocks on this street turn left on the Via de Canestri, 
and you will come to the Piazza Navona. This is 
one of the largest and finest public squares in Rome 
and ¢:cupies ground that was laid out as a circus 
or stadium under Domitian about 85 A.D. The 
square still retains its old form. On the west side 
of the piazza is the church of St. Agnes (C-10), the 
child martyr of 14 who suffered death in this circus 
on Jan. 21, 304. Her prison may still be seen be- 
neath the church. Of the three fountains in the 
square, the one in the center and the one on your 
left as you face the church, were designed by Bernini; 
the one on the right is much more recent. 

Now return to the Corso Rinascimento and walk 
back in the direction from which you came; then 
turn left on the side street Via degli Staderari. After 
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walking around some intervening buildings, you 
will come to the rear of the Pantheon (C-11), one 
of the most noted of the ancient buildings in Rome, 
built in the year 27 B.C. by Marcus Agrippa in 
honor of the seven gods connected with the planets. 
A circular building, it is said to be the greatest 
achievement of the Romans in interior architecture. 
Its diameter equals its height, and it is lit only by 
a circular opening in the dome. The bronze door 
by which you enter is the greatest of all Roman 
doors which have been preserved. When Christian- 
ity replaced paganism, Pope Boniface IV consecrated 
the Pantheon as a church and it is still used as such. 
The tombs of Raphael, Victor Emmanuel II and 
Umberto I are in the Pantheon. 

Just east of the back corner of the Pantheon is a 


little square, the Piazza de la Minerva, in the center — 


of which is a small obelisk mounted on an elephant, 
sculptured by Bernini. Facing the obelisk is the 
Church of Santa Maria sopra Minerva (C-12). This 
church was built in 1370 on the ruins of a temple 
of Minerva (the Roman goddess of wisdom) and. is 
the only important Gothic church in Rome. Five 
‘Popes are buried here, and the church possesses a 
statue of Christ by Michelangelo and frescoes by 
Filippino Lippi. The trial of Galileo in 1633, when 
he was compelled to recant his belief that the earth 
moves round the sun, was held in the convent ad- 
joining the church. ; 
From the southeast corner of the Piazza de la 
Minerva follow the Via S. Caterina, Via del Pie de 
Marmo, Piazza del Collegio Romano and Via Lata 
(the street changes its name every block) back to the 
Corso Umberto. As you turn right on Corso Um- 
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berto you will be at the front entrance of the Church, 
of Santa Maria in Via Lata (C-13). This church is 
built on the site where St. Paul is believed to have 
dwelled as a prisoner when he first came to Rome, 
as recorded in the Acts of the Apostles. Remains of 
Roman buildings in the crypt are shown as his 
lodging place. 

Half a block south of the Church, on the Corso 
Umberto, is the entrance to the Palazzo Doria 
(C-14). This is a magnificent building, and from 
the entrance you will be able to obtain a view of its 
beautiful courtyard; however, you will not be able 
to enter. 

This concludes the walk, and the Red Cross En- 
listed Men’s Club is a few blocks north, on the 
Corso Umberto. 
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KEY TO POINTS MARKED ON MAP 


Part I. — Tours. 
A Tour of the Waticai:. C-9. Palazzo Massimi alle 
A-1. St. Peter’s Church Colonne. 


C-10. Church of St. Agnes. 


A-2. Apostolic Palace. 
C-11, Pantheon. 


A-3, Vatican Museums. C12. S Mari Mi 
'-12. S.Maria sopra Minerva. 
The Capitoline Hill. C-13. S. Maria in Via Lata. 
B-1. V. E. Monument. C-14. Palazzo Doria. 
B-2. Capitoline Museum. A Walk on the Corso Umberto. 


B-3. S. Maria in Ara-Coeli. D-1. Cafe Greco. 
B-4. Mamertine Prison. D-2. Spanish Stairs. 
Outside the Forum and the D-3.° Church of the Trinita 

Palatine dei Monti. 

B-5. Julian Forum. D-4. S. Maria del Popolo. 

B-6. Forum of Trajan. D-5. Tomb of Augustus. 

B-7. Market Place Trajan’s. D-6. S. Lorenzo in Lucina. 

B-8. Forum of Augustus. D-7. Palazzo Verospi. 

B-9. Basilica of Constantine. D-8. Column of Marcus Au- 

B-10. Coliseum. relius. 

B-11. Arch of Constantine. D-9. Church of S. Marcello. 

B-12. Obelisk of Axum. D-10. Fountain of Trevi. 

B-13. Circus Maximus. D-11. S. Silvestro in Capite. 

B-14. S. Maria in Cosmedin. A Tour of the Churches. 

B-15. Temple of Vesta. E-1. Palazzo Barberini. 

B-16. Arch of Janus. E-2. Palazzo del Quirinale. 

B-17. Temple of F. Virilis. E-3. S. Maria degli Angeli. 

B-18. San Nicola in Carcere. E-4. Baths of Diocletian. 

B-19. Theater of Marcetlus. E-5. Santa Pudenziana. 

B-20. Temple of Apollo So- E-6. Santa Maria Maggiore. 
sieno. E-7 -Santa Prassede., 

B-21. Tarpean Rock, E-8. S. Giovanni Laterano. 

A Walk on the Corso Yittorio E-9. Scala Santa. 

Emmanucle. E-10. S. Stefano Rotondo. 

C-1. Palazzo Venezia. E-11. San Clemente. 

C-2. Palazzo Buonaparte. E-12. S. Pietro in Vincoli. 

C-3. Church of Il Gesu. West of the Tiber. 

C-4. Ruins of Four Repub- F-1. Castle of Sant'Angelo. 
lican Temples. F-2. Church of S. Onofrio. 

C-5. S. Andrea della Valle. F-3.- Garibaldi Monument. 

C-6. Cancelleria. F-4. Paola Fountain. 

C-7. Campo de’ Fiori. F-5. S. Pietro in Montorio. 

C-8. Palazzo Farnese. F-6. S. Maria in Trastevere. 
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KEY TO POINTS MARKED ON MAP — (continued) 


F-7. Church of S. Cecilia. 
F-8. Villa Farnesiana,. 
F-9. Palazzo Corsini. 

A Drive in Southeast Rome.’ 
G-l. Baths of Caracalla. 
G-2. Pyramid of Caius Ce- 

stius. 
G-3. Protestant Cemetery. 


Part Il. - Theaters, Churches 
and Facilities. 
Rest Center Facilities. 
M-i. U.S.A.A.F. Rest Cen- 
ter Restaurant and 
. Wine Cellar. 
Clubs for Enlisted Men. 
N-1. A.R.C. Club. 
N-2. Billiard Parlor. 
N-3. Swing Club. 
_N-4. Tavern Club. 
N-5. Melody Club. 
N-6. Galleria Club. 
Church Clubs. 
Ol-. Am. Catholic Club. 
V-1. St. Paul's Protestant 
Service Club. 
O-2. Jewish Soldiers Club. 
O-3. Christian Sc. Center. 
0-4. Wesley House. 
0-5. Catholic Women’s 
League Club. 
G, I. Restaurants. 
P-1. Ristorante Roma. 
P-2. Ristorante San Carlo. 
P-3. Ristorante Castaldi. 
P-4. Ristorante Sora Rosa. 
P-5. Ristorante Parma. 
P-6. Ristorante Amedeo. 
Officers Clubs. 
Q-1. A.R.C. Club. 
Q-2. Apollo Club. 
Q-3. Rupe Tarpea. 
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Q-4. Nirvanetta Club. 
Q-5. Colibri Club. 
Q-6. Fagiano Restaurant. - 


Army Exchanges. 

R-1. Enlisted Post Exchange. 
R-2. Officers Post Exchange. 
Theaters. : 
S-1. A.R.C. Barberini. 

S-2. A.R.C. Corso Theater. 
S-3. ENSA Supercinema. 
S-4. ENSA Argentina. 

S-5. Royal Opera House. 
S-6. Teatro Adriano. 

S-7. Accademia di S. Cecilia. 
Educational Facilities. 

T-1. I & E School. 

T-2. U.S. Armed Forces In- 


stitute. 


Catholic Churches Holding Serw- 
ices for American Troops. 
U-1. Santa Susanna’s. 


U-2. St. Alphonsus’. 
U-3. St. Isidore’s. 
U-4. St. Patrick's. 
A-1. St. Peter's 
E-11. St. Clement's. 


V-1. St. Paul's Episcopal. 

V-2. All Saints C. of E. | 
Protestant Churches. 

W-1l. M. E. Church. 

W-2. Church of Scotland 

(Presbyterian). 

W-3. Baptist Church. 

-3. 7th Day Adventist. 
-3. Christian Sc. Center. © 

1. Latter Day Saints (ser- J 
vices at A.R.C. Club). ‘ 


Jewish Synagogues, te 
X-1. Jewish Synagogue. 
X-2. Military Synagogue. 


A WALK ON THE CORSO UMBERTO 


Among other places, this walk will t2ke you toa 
famous wishing fountain and ‘to the imposing Mau- 
soleum of Augustus. Lovers of literature will be 
particularly interested in the tour, as places closely 
associated with Keats, Shelley, Browning and Mark 
Twain will be visited. Actual walking time for_the 
tour is only an hour, but this does not allow for 
stops at the places you visit. 

This tour is called, ‘A’ Walk on the Corso Um- 
berto,”’ although the official name of the street is 
now the Corso dei Popolo. Despite the recent change 
in name the street is still shown as the Corso 
Umberto on the maps, and the people think of it 
by this name. 

From the entrance to the Red Cross Club on the 
Largo Carlo Goldoni, walk east toward the Spanish 
Stairs which you will see straight ahead. On the 
left side of the street, half a block before reaching 
the Stairs, you will pass the Cafe Greco (D-1), 

-which since 1760 has been a rendezvous for artists, 
poets and writers. It was Mark Twain's favorite - 
haunt in Rome, and the Cafe possesses a statue of 
the great humorist. This vicinity, “around the Piaz- 
za di Spagna, bas been a center for foreigners in- 
terested in art and literature since the eighteenth 
century. Incidentally, during the German occupa- 
tion the head of the Gestapo lived near here, in a 
boarding house, on a little street, the Via San Sebas- 
tianello, which leads up the Pincian Hill. 

From the Piazza di Spagna the Spanish Stairs 
(D-2) lead up to the Church of the Trinita dei 
Monti (D-3). These Stairs are famous in literature 
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and are mentioned in Hawthorne’s "The Marble 
Faun’. Together with the church towers they form- 
ed, in normal times, a picturesque background for 
the city’s Flower Market. 

At the bottom of the Stairs and to the right is the 
Keats-Shelley Memorial House, while Babington’s 
Tea Rooms is to the left. It was in the Keats-Shelley 
House that Keats died in 1821, when only 25. Dur- 
ing the next few months Shelley wrote his poem, 
" Adonais’”, a tribute to Keats, but within the year 
he too was dead. The two poets are buried in the 
Protestant Cemetery in Rome. Babington’s Tea 
Rooms was patronized by both men as well as by 
other literary lights. 

From the Piazza di Spagna, the Via del Babuino 
leads north to the Piazza del Popolo.. The obelisk 
in the Piazza dates back 1200 years before Christ 
and was taken from Egypt in the days of the Roman 
Empire. The Church of Santa Maria del Popolo 
(D-4) is located on the north side of the Piazza and 
on the right hand side of the archway. The Church 
occupies the site of Nero’s tomb, and the early Ren- 
aissance- ornament of the facade is-very. fine. The- 
first and third chapels on the right as you enter, and 
the ceiling over the tribune behind the altar, are 
decorated by Pinturicchio. The second chapel to 
the left is frescoed by Raphael. 

The Corso Umberto is the middle of three 
streets leading south from the Piazza. About six 
blocks down you will come to the Via dei Pontefici, 
and turning right, you will see the Mausoleum of 
Augustus (D-5) in the center of a vast square. Five 
of the early emperors of Rome—Augustus, Tiberius, 
Caligula, Claudius, and Nerva—were buried here, 
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but during the Middle Ages the Mausoleum was 
transformed into a fortress and subsequently into 
an amphitheater. 

Continue south on the Corso Umberto until you 
are just past the Red Cross Club, then turn right on 
the Piazza San Lorenzo in Lucina. The church of 
this name (D-6) is about half way down the block. 
It was originally built in the fourth century, but 
has been frequently restored. In Browning's '’The 
Ring and the Book” this church is the scene of 
Pompilia’s baptism and marriage. 

Return to the Corso Umberto and continue south. 
On the other side of the Via delle Convertite you 
will pass the Palazzo Verospi (D-7) which is now 
occupied by the Credito Italiano. Shelley lived here 
in the spring of 1819, and above the windows a 
little north of the entrance is a plaque to the poet. 
While living here Shelley completed ‘Prometheus 
Unbound” and undoubtedly was meditating ‘The 
Cenci’’. 

Further south on the Corso Umberto is the Piazza 
Colonna, in the center of which stands the Column 
of Marcus Aurelius (D-8). The column was origi- 
nally erected in the year 174 A.D. However, the 
pedestal is modern and the statue on the column is 
now that of St. Paul; it was placed there by Pope 
Sixtus V. 

Still further south is the Piazza di San Marcello, 
a little square set off on the left side of the street. 
Facing the square is the Church of: San Marcello 
(D-9) which is built on the area where Pope Mar- 

~ cellus (304-309) is said to have been compelled by 
the pagan emperor Maxentius to curry horses. Inside 
is a sanctuary dedicated to the martyr pope dating 
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from 408. The church was rebuilt 300 yeats ago. 

Now start back north on the Corso Umberto. 
When you come to the Via delle Muratte, turn right 
and follow this street to the Fountain of Trevi 
(D-10). This is the most spectacular fountain in 
Rome with its sea-horses, its sea-shells, its sea-rocks 
and its Neptune. The story goes that anyone who 
throws a coin into its waters will some day return 
to Rome. 

From the Fountain go north on the Via Poli. 
Turn left on the Via del Tritone, but a few stepg 
further on, turn right into the Piazza di San Claud- 
io, which leads directly into the larger square, the 
Piazza di San Silvestro. The Church of San Sil- 
vestro in Capite (D-11) is on the far side of the 
Square. The church dates from the eighth century, 
and with its shady courtyard ornamented with an- 
cient marbles, and its rich interior, it is one of the 
finest of the smaller Roman churches. The title "In 
Capite’’ is given to the church on account of the 
head of St. John the Baptist which_is said to be 
preserved in a side chapel. ¢ 
' This completes the tour; to return to the Red 
Cross Club go west on the Via dei Convertiti and 
after a block turn right on the Corso Umberto. 
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A TOUR OF THE CHURCHES 


This walk centers around two of the four leading 
churches of Rome—that of Santa Maria Maggiore 
and the Cathedral of San Giovanni in Laterano. 
Several other interesting churches in their vicinity 
will also be visited, as well as the Baths of Diocle- 
tian. Some of the smaller churches may not be open, 
but you will probably always be able to attract the 
sexton by ringing the bell and he will be glad to 
show you through. You should give him a tip of 
ten lire for his trouble. 

The walk is a long one, and, beginning and end- 
ing at the Officers Red Cross Club, it will take an 
hour and forty-five minutes without allowing for 
sight-seeing stops. Certain short cuts are possible, 
but as there are no G. I. restaurants or clubs en 
route, it will probably be best if you plan the trip 
to leave shortly after your noon meal. 

Half a block west of the Officers Red Cross Club, 
the Via delle Quattro Fontane leads up hill from 
the Via del Tritone, in a southeasterly direction. The 
Palazzo. Barberini (E-1), one of the most imposing 
palaces in Rome,. is located about half a block up 
this hill. Starting from the Red Cross Enlisted 
Meh’s Club, the Palace may be reached by turning 
east on the Via del Tritone from the Corso Um- 
berto, and then right on the Via delle Quattro 
Fontane. ‘ 

If you wish to see the Palazzo del Quirinale, or 
Royal Palace (E-2), turn right at the corner on the 
Via del Quirinale, which leads into the Piazza Qui- 
rinale. The Palace. ‘which faces the Piazza, was 
begun in 157.4 as the summer residence of the Popes, 
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but since 1870 it has been the official residence. of 

the Kings of Italy. Prince Umberto now resides 

there. Allied soldiers are permitted inside the Palace 

from 2 to 5 p. m. on Tuesday and Friday. Leaving ~ 
the Palace, turn right through the gardens on the 

Via del Quirinale and go down the steps leading 

into the Via Parma. After one block turn left on 

the Via Nazionale and follow this street until it 

comes to an end at the Piazza Esedra. 

If you did not care to see the Palazzo del Quiri- 
nale, you can make a short cut by continuing on 
the Via delle Quattro Fontane into the Via Nazio- 
nale, turning left and proceeding to the Piazza Ese- 
dra. On the far side of the Piazza is the large and 
magnificent Church of Santa Maria degli Angeli, 
St. Mary of the Angels (E-3). The Church is built 
on the ruins of the Baths of Diocletian (E-4) and 
was formed by Michelangelo out of the Tepidar- 
jum or warm room. The Baths of Diocletian were 
the largest of all the ancient Roman baths and 
could accommodate 3,000 bathers. Ruins of the 
Baths are all around the Church, but they are not 
in as good a state of preservation as the Baths of 
Caracalla. A museum in the back is closed. 

Leaving the Church and the Baths, you-should 
take the first street leading to your left. from the 
Via Nazionale. This street is the Via Torino, and 
it leads into the Piazza dell’Esquilino. The back 
- of the Church of Santa Maria Maggiore faces this 
Piazza; however, if you wish to see the Church of 
Santa Pudenziana (E-5), supposedly the oldest of 
all the Roman churches, walk back a short distance 
on the Via Agostino Depretis, which also runs into 
the Piazza, and turn left on the Via Urbana. Half 
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a block down, on the right hand side of the street, 
is the church. It was originally built in the fourth 


_ century, but has been restored several times. Ex- 


cavations under the church have revealed construc- 
tions supposed to belong to the house of Pudens, 
the friend of St. Paul and host of St. Peter. The 
gates may be locked, but you can attract the sexton 
by ringing the bell next door. 

The snain entrance to the Church of Santa Maria 
Maggiore (E-6) (one of the four most important in 
Rome) is on the Piazza of the same name. The 
church was founded in 352 A. D. by Pope Liberius 
and John, a Roman patrician. According to a leg- 
end John wished to build a church to the Blessed 
Virgin and in a dream she told him to build it on 
the hill which should be covered with snow. That 
same night, August 5, a miraculous fall of snow 
covered the spot where, in the morning, the Pope 
traced the outline of the Basilica. Ihe Church has 
kept its ancient appearance as it has never been 
rebuilt. The ceiling, which is one of the finest of 
the Renaissance, was gilded with the first gold — 
brought to Spain from South America. The mosaics 
along the central nave and in the arches date from 
the beginning of the 5th century; the big mosaic 
in the apse is of the 12th century and shows the 
Crowning of the Virgin. At date of writing these 
are the only mosaics in Roman churches which have 
been uncovered; earlier in the war the churches 
erected coverings over their mosaics to protect them 
from possible bombs. 

From the front entrance of the Church the Via 
Merulana leads south. Turn right on the first side 
street, the Via di Santa Prassede, and straight ahead 
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you will see the Church of Santa Prassede (E-7), 
which in its present form is a restoration made on 
the site of an earlier church. It contains a column 
on which Christ was once believed to have been 
bound when He was scourged just before His cru- 
cifixion. The church is famous for -the chapel 
known as the Orto del Paradiso which is decorated 
With mosaics on a gold ground. These mosaics are 
covered. : 

The Via Merulana leads to the Cathedral of San 
Giovanni in Laterano, St. John’s in the Lateran 
(E-8). Turn left as you enter the Piazza of the same 

’ name, then walk around the corner of the Cathedral 
to its front entrance. This is the only church in the 
city properly called a Cathedral; it is the seat of 
the Pope as the Bishop of Rome. It was the first 
_ Christian church to be publicly consecrated in the 
city; this was in 324 A. D. Since that date it has 
been burnt, rebuilt, damaged by earthquake, restor- 
ed and enlarged. In the apse is a marvelous mosaic, 
dating from the 13th century. High above the 
tabernacle, in a curtained recess, is a plain wooden 
slab which, according to tradition, was the table 
used by Christ at the Last Supper. The cloisters are 
the best example of the work of the Roman artists 
in the cosmatic style, and are of the 13th century. 

The Lateran Baptistery, which is close to the 
Church, possesses great interest asthe first of its 
kind, and the mosaics in the chapels should be not- 
ed. Its heavy bronze doors were taken from the 

Baths of Caracalla. Across the square from the 
front entrance of the Cathedral, and enclosed in a 
special building, is the Scala Santa, or Holy Stair- 
case (E-9), a flight of 28 marble steps reputed to 
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be from the house of Pontius Pilate and to have 
been trodden by Jesus at the time of His trial. They 
were originally in the Lateran Palace. No one is 
allowed to ascend them except on his knees. 
The Via di San Giovanni in Laterano leads west 
- from the Piazza, close to the point where the Via 
_ Merulana enters it. From this street the Via S. 
Stefano Rotondo branches off to your left; just 
before it runs into the Via della Navicella, you will 
come to the grounds of the Church of Santo Stefa- 
no Rotondo (E-10). To gain admission to the 
grounds and the church you will have to ring the 
bell. The church dates from the fifth century and 
was built from the model of the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem. It contains interesting 
_ Renaissance frescoes representing the early Christian 
martyrdoms. 
After leaving the Church turn right into the Via 
della Navicella which changes its name almost 
immediately to Via Claudia. Then turn right again 
into the Piazza Celimontana and follow the Piazza 
into the Via Celimontana. A block before the end 
_ of this street you will come to the Via San Giovan- 
ni in Laterano; to your left you will see the Coli- 
seam, and some distance to your right the obelisk 
in the Piazza San Giovanni in Laterano. Turn 
___ tight, and half a block down, on the left side of the 
; Ge. yon will find the Church of San Clemente 
-11 
‘If you did not care about seeing the Church of 
anto Stefano Rotondo, you could continue straight 
head on the Via San Giovanni in Laterano 
er leaving the Cathedral, and reach the Church 
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= of San Clemente more quickly. This church is said’ 
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to retain ‘more of the details belonging to primi- 
tive ecclesiastical architecture than any other church 
in Rome.” The Church was originally the house 
of Clement who became the fourth Pope. In the 
fourth century a church was built in this house; it 
was destroyed in 1084, but in 1108 another 
church, the present one, was built on its ruins. 
Many precious relics of the original church, includ- . 
ing some interesting frescoes, have been preserved, 
and its ruins may be seen below the present 


building. 


When you leave the Church you should walk 
towards the Coliseum on the Via San Giovanni in 
Laterano, then turn right and follow the car tracks. 
As the tracks branch off follow the ones that lead 
left up the hill, around one side of the Coliseum, 
and eventually into the Via degli Anibaldi. Still 
following the car tracks, turn right with them on 
the Via Cavour. After a half block on this street 
you will come to a flight of steps. This flight 
Jeads into a Piazza, but after mounting them you 
will see a second flight a little further ahead. This 


‘flight passes under a Palace known as the House 


of the Borgia, where Lucrezia Borgia lived with 


-her mother, who was the mistress of Pope Alex- 


ander VI. At the top of this second flight is the 
Piazza di San Pietro in Vincoli (St. Peter in 
Chains). 

The Church of San Pietro in Vincoli ¢E-12) 
faces the Piazza and was founded in the 5th cen- 
tury by the Byzantine Empress Eudoxia to en- 


‘shrine St.Peter’s chains which she had brought from 


Jerusalem. Subsequently these chains were joined 
with the ones St. Peter had borne in the Mamertine 
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Prison in Rome, thus making a continuous chain 
about two yards long. This relic is kept in a 
bronze safe below the altar, but a sacristan will’ 
open it for you. The church possesses the finest 
set of massive Doric columns in Rome; they were 
taken from a neighboring temple. It is also famous 
for the statue of Moses which Michelangelo carv- 
ed for the unfinished tomb of Pope Julius II. 

The visit to the Church of San Pietro in Vincoli 
ends the tour. To reach the Red Cross Enlisted 
Men’s Club, turn left on the Via Cavour at the 
bottom of the steps. At the Roman Forum, turn 
right on the Via dell'lmpero and follow this street 
around to the Monument, then walk north on the 
Corso Umberto to the Club. To get back to the 
Red Cross Officers Club from the Church, return 
to the corner of Via Cavour and Via degli Anibaldi 
and turn right; you will find that on the other 
side of Via Cavour, the Via degli Anibaldi takes 
the name of Via dei Serpenti. Follow this street 
to the Via Nazionale, turn right and proceed to 
the Via delle Quattro Fontane. Turning left on 
this street, you will come to the Via del Tritone 
and the Club. is half a block to your right. 
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WEST OF THE TIBER 


This interesting walk will give you one of the 
finest views obtainable of the city of Rome. It will 
also take you to the Castle of Sant’ Angelo, which, 
excluding the Vatican, is the leading point of in- 
terest on the west bank of the Tiber. The entire 
walk will take an hour and forty-five minutes; 
but the tour is easily divided into parts, as explain- 


_ ed later, and you do not need to cover them all. 
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This walk will start from the American Cath- 
olic Club for Allied Forces which you may wish 
to make your headquarters for the day. The Club 
is located on the Viz della Conciliazione, just across 
from the bridge at the end of the Corso Vittorio 
Emmanuele. It is open to all Allied forces regard- 
less of their religion. A G.I. restaurant is located 
on the Via Fabio Massimo, a few blocks north 
from the west corner of the club building. 

The first part of this tour consists of a walk 
around the Castle of Sant’Angelo (F-1). If you 
have already visited the Castle, you can begin with 
the second part of the tour which also starts from 
the Club. 

The Castle was originally built as the tomb of 


the Emperor Hadrian who died in 138 A.D., and 


it was decorated with marble and statues. In the 
year 590, when the people were praying for de- 
liverance from an epidemic, they saw a vision of 
St. Michael the Archangel on the summit of the 
Tomb sheathing his sword as a sign that the plague 
was ended; since then the building has been known 
as the Castle of Sant'Angelo. In the Middle Ages 


- 
_ it was turned into a fortress and piace of refuge 
pam 
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walk from the Club to the Church of San Pietro 
~in Montorio, at the far end of the hill. This is a 


you. come to the next bridge, Ponte di Fiorentini. 


tween the walls. After you: have gone just a few 


Ttalian poet Tasso died in the convent here in 1592. 


' with the church at your right. As you ascend higher 


: a the Pape in times of danger. A viaduct still 
connects the Castle with the Vatican. The Castle 


is open from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Monday through 
Saturday, and its museum contains a very interest- 
ing collection of medieval weapons. 

If you happen to see the opera, "Tosca’’, you 
may be puzzled as to how Tosca could leap from 
the parapet of the Castle into the Tiber, as the 
river flows too far from the Castle to make such 
a leap possible, This is accounted for by the build- 


_ ing of the embankment after 1870 which narrowed 


the river, 
The second - part of this tour leads up the Ja- 
niculum Hill. It will take you about 25 minutes to 


beautiful walk and will give you a magnificent 


view of the city. 
From the end of the club building closest to the 
river, walk south on the Lungotevere in Sassia til] 


Then start west on the street leading uphill be- 


yards, you will come to a flight of steps. After 
mounting the steps you will be on the Salita di 
S. Onofrio, and-straight ahead, up the hill, you 
will see the Church of S. Onofrio (F- 2). The 
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The church was built in 1439 in honor of the 
Egyptian hermit,-Honophrius, and is decorated 
with glazed frescoes by Domenichino and Peruzzi. 

Continue uphill on the Passeggiata del Gianicolo, 


on the hill you will obtain an excellent view of 
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Rome. Since the road winds around in reaching 
higher levels, the steps which you come to will save 
you a good bit of time. Near the top of the steps 
you will see the lighthouse which flashes the na- 
tional colors and which was the gift of Italians 
in South America. Then you will pass a remark- 
able equestrian statue of Anita Garibaldi riding 
into battle for an united Italy. Next you will come 
to a large circle in the center of which stands the 
Garibaldi Monument (F-3). In this large open space 
at the summit of the hill the view of the city and the 
encircling mountains is finest, and it alone will 
justify your making this part of the tour. 

As you leave the Monument take the road to 
your left. After passing through a gateway you 
will be on the Via Garibaldi. This street leade in 
front of the Paola Fountain (F-4), the largest one 
in Rome. The marbles used for this fountain came 
mainly from the Forum. 

After another block along the Via Garibaldi you 
will come to the Church of San Pietro in Montorio 


(F-5) which faces the Piazza of that name. This. 


Church was built by Ferdinand and Isabella of 
Spain, at che end of the 15th century, on the site of 
a medieval oratory which stood upon what was 
once supposed to be the spot of St. Peter's cruci- 
fixion. (It is now believed that St. Peter was put to 
_ death close to the Church of St. Peter’s in the 
Vatican.) The church contains a painting of the 
3 Flagellation of Christ by Sebastiano del Piombo, 


and some remarkable tombs. In the cloister is the . 


_ Tempietto, a small domed building resting on 16 
_ Doric columns, built by Bramante in 1502. This 
sis a landmark of the Renaissance. 


er 


Trastevere 


Church of Santa Maria in 
(“Across the Tiber”). 


This ends the second part of the tour. The third 
part is for those who wish to see the Churches of 
Santa Maria in Trastevere and of Santa Cecilia. 
These churches are very interesting indeed, but to 
get to them you will have to pass through a poor 
dirty district. If you do not wish to see them, you 
can walk back on the Hill to the Club. If you do 
wish to see these churches, follow the directions 
carefully or you will get lost in a maze of narrow 
streets. In any case you will probably feel more 
comfortable if someone is with ycu. Walking time 

' for this part of the tour is twenty minutes. 

As you stand looking at the Church of San Pietro 
in Montorio from the Piazza, you will see at your 
right a flight of steps called the Via San Pietro in 
Montorio. At the bottom of these steps make an 
U turn, go down the street for a short distance and 
at your first opportunity make a second U turn, 
which will put you back on the Via Garibaldi, 

_ ,Follow this street until you come to the buildings 
directly in front, and turn left on the Via Giacomo 
Venezian. When you reach the Via della Paglia, 
turn right, and follow this street into the Piazza 
di Santa Maria in Trastevere. 

The Church of Santa Maria in Trastevere 

_ (F-6), with beautiful mosaics on the facade facing 

the Piazza. was built on the site of an oratory 

_ which existed in 223 A.D. However, the present 

church was built about 1140, and it is extremely 
well preserved. The interior of the church is very 

‘impressive with its 22 columns which were taken 


5 _ from the Baths of Caracalla; the mosaics are cover- 
ed. In front of the altar is a spot marked '’Fons 


— Olei”. Ic is said that when Christ was born a 


Sai 


fountain of pure oil sprang up at this spot and 
flowed for an entire day. 

The Piazza di Santa Maria in Trastevere leads 
into the Piazza di S. Callisto. Follow the Via di 
S. Francesco a Ripa away from this Piazza, and 
continue on this street to its end at the Piazza di 
San Francesco a Ripa, without turning off on the 
much wider Viale del Re. At the Piazza turn left 
into the Via Anicia and proceed to the Via Madon- 
na dell’'Orto. Turn right on this street and then 
left on the Via di San Michele. This last street will 
bring you to the Piazza and Church of Santa Ce- 
cilia (F-7), the patron saint of music. 

This Church is one of the most interesting in 
the city and was built over what is said to be the 
saint’s ancestral home. According to the story, Ce- 
cilia was condemned to death as a Christian about — 
230 A.D. and was ordered to be suffocated in the 
vapor bath of her home. Although plunged in 
scalding steam for three days, she was miraculously, 
preserved, and three strokes of the sword—all that — 
Roman law allowed—failed to sever her head 
from her body. She lived for two more days, 
then was buried in the Catacombs of St. Ca- 
lixtus. In the ninth century her burial place was : 
found by Pope Paschal I, and her body was remov- © 

2 


_ed to the Church which was rebuilt by Paschal. In 


1599 her tomb was opened and her body was © 
found as fresh as when she had died. Under the — 
high altar at the church is a recumbent statue of the 
saint by Maderna showing her body just as it was 
found at tizis time, with the gashes in the neck. The 
church was modernized in 1725, but the exterior 
retains its ancient bell tower of 1120. The altar 
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canopy, dating from 1286, is a fine specimen of 
gothic work by Arnolfo and has statuettes of Ce- 
cilia, Valerian, Tiburtius and Urban. 

This ends the third part of the tour and you can 
make the return trip on a pretty river street. The 
Piazza di Santa Cecilia leads directly into the Piaz- 
za de’ Mercanti. Turn left from this Piazza into 
the Via del Porto, and in one block you will come 
to the Lungotevere a Ripa when you should turn 
Jeft again. You may follow this street along the 
tiver back to the Club; or, if you wish to return 
to the center of town, cross the river on the Ponte 


. Palatino, the first bridge you come to, and proceed 


northeast for a short block to Via del Mare which 
leads to the Victor Emmanuel Monument. i 

If you are returning to the American Catholic 
Club you will be able to get a glimpse of a pretty 
Villa and a famous palace. After the Ponte Sisto 
you will see the Villa Farnesiana (F-8), which was 
erected in 1306 by Peruzzi for the famous banker 
Chigi. After passing the Villa you may, if you wish 
to see the Palazzo Corsini (F-g), turn left into the 
Salita del Buon Pastore. A short distance ahead 
make another Jeft turn, into the Via della Lungara, 
and follow this street to the Palace which is just 
beyond the Via dei Riari. The Palace was origi- 
nally that of the Riario family, but was bought in 
1729 by Pope Clement XII for his nephew Card- 
tinal Neri Corsini. 

From the Palace return to the street along the 
tiver and proceed to the club. This concludes the 


‘tour and you will be ready to relax for a while. 
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A DRIVE IN SOUTHEAST ROME 


If you have transportation and are able to make 
this drive, you will see the Baths of Caracalla, the 
Catacombs, the Church of San Paolo fuori le Mura, 
(St. Paul Outside the Walls), the grottoes where! 

_ the Germans shot 335 Italian hostages, and several 
other points of interest. Unfortunately, this trip 
is too long to walk, but the Baths, the Catacombs 
and the Church are all included on various con- 
ducted tours. If you have a flashlight, it will be 
very useful at the Catacombs. 

From the Victor Emmanuel monument drive 
south along the Via del Mare and the Via dei Gre- 
chi, to the Obelisk of Axum. From here drive 

_ southeast along the Viale Guido Baccelli, which is 
the street to your left; immediately after passing 
through a wali turn right and drive to the Baths 
of Caracalla (G-1), which you will see ahead. The 
entrance to the Baths, which are open from Io a.m. 
to 4 p.m. (10 to ¥ on Sunday), is set in the wall. 

The Baths of Caracalla form the largest mass 

_-of ruins in Rome with the exception of the Col- 
iseum. They were begun in 212 A. D. by Caracal- 
la and were one of many such establishments built 

_ by the Emperors for the Roman people. The great 

_ swimming pools of the Baths were able to_accom- 

_ modate 1600 people; the Baths of Diocletian were 

_ nearly twice as big, but are not in such a good state 

of preservation. 

i the Baths drive back to the point where 
you passed through the wall at the end of Viale 
Guido Baccelli and turn right on the Via di Porta 

San Sebastiano (the one of three streets farthest to 


\ 
\ 
as 
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the right). This street passes under the Arch of Dru- 
sus, and just beyond it, the Porta San Sebastiano. The 
Arch of Drusus was probably a triumphal arch built 
in the second century A. D. The Porta San Se- 
bastiano has two fine semicircular towers of the 
Aurelian wall, resting on a basement of marble 
blocks. 

After passing through the Porta San Sebastiano, 
you will be on the old Appian Way, or Via Appia 
Antica. After a few blocks you will come to a fork 
in the road, over which a sign reads, ‘’Catacombe 
§. Callisto”. The Church to your left is that of 
Domine Quo Vadis. According to the story St. Pe- 
ter was fleeing from martyrdom in Rome when, at 
the site of this church, he met the Resurrected Christ 
and asked the question. ‘Domine, quo vadis?”’ 
(Master, where are you going?) Chiist’s reply, "To 


” Rome, to be crucified a second time,’ humb!ed Peter 


and sent him back to Ronte for his own crucifixion. 
Christ is said to have left His footprint on the 
pavement while talking to Peter, and a copy af it 
has been preserved in the church at the exact spot 
where made; however. the original print is now 
be the Church of St. Sebastian, which will be visited 
ater. 

Several blocks south from the church, on the 
Via Appia, you will come to the Catacombs of 
St. Calixtus. Hlere you must park your car and 


walk through the grounds to the Catacombs. Take | 


your flashlight with you, and be sure not to leave 
anything of value loose in the car. 

The Catacombs were early Christian burial 
places, and consist of long galleries hollowed in the 


rock and lined with rows of niches each of which 
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contained a body. These subterranean caves were 
Not origixally intended as hiding places, but during 
the persecutions secret entrances and exits were 
constructed. In times of danger Christians held 
their services here, in chapels which had been form- 
ed where the galleries intersected or were slightly 
‘widened. In ali, there are 44 catacombs in the 
vicinity of Rome and the total length of their gal- 
‘leries is about 60 miles. An admission fee is charged 
to enter the Catacombs and you will be provided 
with a small candle. An official guide will accom- 
pany you on your trip. 

The Catacombs of St. Calixtus are named after 
the Pope who, at the start of the third century, 
looked after and enlarged them. The Catacombs 
subsequently became the official cemetery of the 
Popes; nize of them were: buried in the Chapel of 
the Popes, Fhe body of St. Cecilia lay buried here 
{until the ninth century and you will see in her 
Crypt a copy of a recumbent statue showing her 
-body as it was found. 

From the Catacombs drive further south on the 
Via Appia Antica. The Catacombs of Pretestato 
and the Jewish Catacombs are located on the Via 
Appia Pignatelli, a side street leading to your left, 
but special permission is needed to visit the former, 
while the latter have been closed since the beginning 
of the war. Continuing on the Via Appia Antica 
you will come to the Catacombs of St. Sebastian. 
Conducted tours sometimes stop here and some- 
times at the Catacombs of St. Calixtus. 

The chief interest of the Catacombs of St. Se- 
bastian lies in their connection with St. Peter and 
St. Paul, who were originally buried here; it was 
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not until the fourth century that their bodies were 
removed. On the’ walls of the galleries you will 
note inscriptions made by pilgrims calling on Saints 
Peter and Paul to pray for them. Above the Cata- 
combs is the Church of St. Sebastian; in it is pre- 
served the original of the footprint mentioned in 
connection with the Church of Domine Quo Vadis. 

A little distance south of the Catacombs of 
St. Sebastian is the Tomb of Cecilia Metella. This. 
majestic round tower dates from the times of Au- 
gustus and was dedicated to the daughter-in-law of 
Crassus, who with Julius Caesar and Pompey form- 
ed the First Triumvirate. In the Middite Ages the 
Tomb was converted into a fortress. Marble from 
the Tomb was used in the construction of the 
Fountain of Trevi. - 

From the Tomb drive back past the Catacombs 
of St. Sebastian and turn left on the Via delle Sette 
Chiese. When you come to the Via Ardeatina, 
make an U turn to the left, and about a block down 
is the entrance to the grottoes where on March 24, 
1944, the Germans shot 335 Italian hostages. A 
wood gate bears the sign, ‘'No entry;’’ however, if 
you knock, an Italian soldier will answer, and the 
guards are glad to show Allied soidiers through. * 

Prior to the mass murder the caves had been used 
as a dumping place for city rubbish. After the ex- 
ecutions the Germans exploded a number of mines, 
bringing the earth down on top of their victims. 
The caves have been built back up, and the bodies 
of the dead—which include generals, enlisted men, 
priests and civilians—have been placed in coffins 
which line the walls. The Italian Government has 
made the site a National Monument. : 
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The Catacombs of Domitilla are located further 
west on the Via delle Sette Chiese, and you can be 
shown through at any time. Founded in the first 
century, they are said to be the most ancient of all 
the Catacombs. Until 70 years ago they were believ- 
ed to be a part of the Catacombs of St. Calixtus. One 
of the most interesting things which you will see 
here is the Basilica of the martyrs Nereus and 
Achilleus. 

The Church of San Paolo fuori le Mura 
(St. Paul Outside the Walls) is located at the end 
of the Via delle Sette Chiese, on the other side of 
the broad Via Ostiense. This is one of the four 
major churches of Rome, and it dates from 386 
A.D, The Church contains the tomb of St. Paul 
who was beheaded at the place called the ’’ Three 
Fountains,’ about a mile and a half further south 
on the Via Ostiense. Since the first oratory was 
built by the Emperor Constantine, the church has 
been enlarged and restored on several occasions. It 
was completely destroyed by fire in’1823 and re- 
built according to the plans and dimensions of the 
preceding cne. Under the central altar lies the body 
of St. Paul in a plain stone coffin with the simple 
inscription, ’’Paul Apostle’. You should not miss 
seeing the medieval cloisters of this church which 
are superb. 

From the church drive north on the Via Ostiense, 
and when you come to the city walls, you will see 
on your left the Pyramid of Caius Cestius (G-2). 
This pyramid was built in che year 30 B.C. to 
mark the tomb of Caius Cestius, a tribune and 
supervisor of public banquets. 
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Driving through the walls and turning left on 
the Via Caio Cesteo, you will come to the Protes- 
tant Cemetery (G-3) where Keats and Shelley are 

buried. An attendant will take you to their graves. 
Keats’ tombstone, in response to his wish, bears the 
simple inscription, ‘Here lies one whose name is 
Writ in water.’’ However, his faithful friend, the 
artist Joseph Severn who cared for him in his last 
ilness and who lived to see Keats numbered among 
the great poets of England, erected the memorial 
which you will see on the wall opposite the grave. 
The body of Severn now lies by that of his friend. 
The body of Shelley--who drowned at sea in 
1822, a year after the death of Keats—was cremat- 
ed except for the heart which would not burn; the 
ashes are buried here. 
From the Cemetery you can get back to the Col- 
_iseum by way of the Via Piramide Cestia and the 
Via dei Trionfi, 
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ART MUSEUMS 


The three leading art museums in Rome, which at 
_ present are open to the public, include the Vatican 
_ Museums, the Capitoline Museum, and the Borghese 
_ Gallery. Of these, the first two have already been 
_ described in the sections entitled, "A Tour of the : 
Vatican,” and '’The Capitoline Hill.’ 

___In addition to the three museums, temporary ex- 
_-hibitions of paintings, containing nothing but mas- | 
_ terpieces, have been arranged at the Palazzo Venezia 
(C-1) by the Fine Arts Commission and the Italian 
Minister of Education. The first exhibition, which 
lasted from three to four months, came to an end 
late in February, but it was such a success that it was 
decided to hold a second exhibition. How long it — 
will last, and the possibilities of a third exhibition, 
are not known. 

The exhibitions at the Palazzo Venezia have been 
_ made possible by the fact that in 1943, when the _ 
_ Germans occupied Iraly after the Allied Armistice - 
with that country, art galleries all over Italy sent 
‘their most valuable paintings to the Vatican for 
safety. Until Rome was liberated by the Allied 
_ armies, these paintings were stored in the Castle of 
Sant'Angelo. Never before had all of these great 
“Masterpieces been brought together in Rome; because 
of the great wealth of material to choose from, the — 
Rene exhibition will be of as high a standard as 

he first. 

. Among the paintings included in the exhibitions 
are works by Raphael, Titian, Caravaggio and other 
masters. For the most part the paintings are of the 
ixteenth and seventeenth centuries. As you know, 


Mussolini resided in the Palazzo Venezia during the 
days of his dictatership, and the large central room 
with the fireplace, which houses part of the exhibit, 
constituted his office. You may also see the little 
balcony overlooking the street from which he ha- 
rangued the crowds in the Piazza. The Palace is 
located on the left hand side of the Piazza Venezia, 
looking north from the Victor Emmanuel Monu- 
ment, and takes its name from the fact that the 
Venetian Ambassador lived here in the days when 
Venice wa: an independent republic. 

Your trip to the Borghese Gallery should 
also be made on a separate occasion from any of the 
walks outlined in this guide. If you are at the Red 
Cross Enlisted Men's Club you should walk 
east, from the north end of the building, to the 
Spanish Stairs; from the top of the Stairs walk 
southeast on the Via Sistina to the Via Francesco 
Crispi; then turn north on_ this street until 
you come to the gate in the city walls known 


as the Porta Pinciana. A short distance ahead, after 


passing through the gate, you will come to the Viale 
‘del Museo Borghese. The Gallery is at the end of 
this street, several blocks to your right. If you are 
_at the Red Cross Officers Club, turn north on the 
Via Vittorio Veneto and follow this street uphill 
to the Porta Pinciana, then continue as directed 
above. 
The Gallery was built in 1613-1620, but in 


1902 was sold to the Italian state by the Borghese — 


family. It contains chiefly the family’s private art 
collection, and is open from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. every 
day of the week. The admission fee is ten lire. 

The sculpture collection is located on the ground 
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floor. Perhaps the most famous work is that of 
Bernini which was done for Cardinal Borghese in 
the seventeeth century. Another famous statue is 
that of Pauline Bonaparte Borghese (the sister of 
Napoleon) which was executed by Canova in 1809. 
It is said that when Hitler saw this beautiful nude. 
he clapped his hands to his eyes and rushed from the 
room while the Italian dictator roared with laughter. 
A collection of ancient Roman sculptures is also 
contained on this floor. 

On the floor you may notice some mosaics 
depicting hunting and military scenes. These mo- 
Saics were taken from the Roman baths by the Bor- 
ghese family during the days before the state started 
protecting the ruins of ancient Rome. 

The paintings on the second floor include Titian’s 
“Sacred and Profane Love’, Raphael's ’’Fornarina’’,, 
a portrait of his mistress, and many other master- 
pieces of [talian artists. . 

Several other famous art museums are located in 
Rome, but they have not yet been re-opened. One 
of these, the Corsini Gallery, has lent its, most 
famous painting, Holbein’s ’’Henry VIII’, to the 
Borghese Gallery where it is on exhibit. 


TIME FOR RELAXATION 


Naturally you are not going to spend all your 
time in Rome sightseeing, and many facilities have 
been provided for recreation as well as for your 
spiritual needs. A list following this section gives 
full information concerning clubs, G.J. Restaurants, — 
army exchanges, theaters, and churches holding 
services for American troops, while their locations 
are shown on the map in this book. 

In addition to the Rest Centers and the Red 
Cross Club, recreational facilities for Enlisted Men 
include a billiard parlor, a gymnasium, and 
four dance clubs operated under Special Service 
supervision. These clubs contain wine bars and 
provide either floor shows or incidental: entertain- 
ment. Several church clubs and centers are also 
operated. 

Civilian restaurants are off limits to Allied 
troops, but six G.I. Restaurants are open from 
10:30 a.m. to 1:30 p.m., and from 4:30 to 7:30 
p.m. A charge of 10 cents 2 meal is made. The 
Fagiano Restaurant is a day leave restaurant for 
officers, and the charge for 2 meal here is 30 cents. 

Programs of thé Red Cross Theaters, the ENSA _ 
Supercinema and the ENSA Argentina Theater 
(the last of which presents stage shows) appear — 
daily in Stars and Stripes. Programs of the 25 to 
30 commercial movie houses may be obtained at 
the Information Desk in the Red Cross Club. If — 
you like operas, you should plan to hear the Royal — 
Opera Company at the Opera House. The company 
has a repertoire of 24 grand operas and one light — 
opera, "The Barber of Seville.’ Seats are reserved 


and go on sale two days in advance. During the 
spring season, which comes to an end the last ‘of 
May, 1945, the Accademia di Santa Cecilia is 
presenting concerts of symphonic music three times 
a. week. 

For refreshment there is plenty of fairly good 
wine. Among the cheaper wines are Frascati (white) 
and Aleatico (red) which are made from grapes 
grown on the hills around Rome. More expensive 
wines include Orvieto (white) and Chianti (red). 
These are Tuscan wines and are sold by the flask 
or bottle. As for hard liquor, it just isn’t Italy's 
long suit. Most of it is on the order of a brandy 
(distilied wine) with the flavor of various types 
of foreign matter. The brandies and liquors sold 
at the Special Service Dance Clubs are tested regu- 
larly; however, untested liquor sold at the numer- 
ous commercial bars have produced reactions rang- 
ing from mild nausea through blindness and death. 

‘The Red Cross Clubs maintain shopping services, 
and you may inquire concerning this at their In- 
formfation Desks.. In any event, while in Rome 
you should remember the Roman maxim, '’Caveat 
emptor’, or, "Let the buyer beware’. You will . 
find the prices high everywhere, but you are apt 
to do better at an established shop than from a 
street hawker. 

Rome's finest and most expensive shopping dis- 
trict is located in the vicinity of the Piazza di Spa- 
gna. Ali sorts of souvenirs, cameos, books, anti- 
quities, leather goods, jewelry, etc., may be found 
in stores on the Via Condotti and the Via Sistina, 
Streets at the bottom and top of the Spanish Stairs. 
Less expensive stores are located on the Via Nazio- 


nale. Leading districts for religious articles are 
located on the streets around the Pantheon and in 
the area just outside the Vatican City. Gift shops 
are maintained by the Rest Centers and the Amer- 
ican Catholic Club for Allied Troops. 

An Information and Education School was 
opened in March, 1945, with courses in Modern 
Languages, Literature, History and other subjects. 
Classes are conducted at the building of the Faculty 
of Economics of tne University of Rome, No 10, 
Piazza Borghese, and inquiries concerning courses 
and enrollment may be made here. Soldiers may 
enroll in correspondence courses in high school, 
college and technical subjects through the U.S. 
Armed Forces Institute. 

The principal Catholic Church for American 
personnel in the Rome area is Santa Susanna’s, 
which is located at the corner of Via XX Settembre 
and Via Santa Susanna. Since 1922 this church has 
been operated by the Paulist Fathers for Americans 
in Rome, and at present it is being directed by an 
American chaplain. American priests are also pres- 
ent at St. Alphonsus’ Church. Allied chaplains 
_ officiate at a military mass at St. Peter's, in the 
Vatican, at 11 a.m. Sunday. 

Episcopal, Methodist, Presbyterian, Baptist, Sev- 
enth Day Adventist, Latter Day Saints, Christian 
Science and Jewish services are also held in Rome. 
Notices of church services are swell distributed 
throughout the Rome area, but if you desire addi- 
tional information you may telephone the Chap- 
Tain’s Section, Rome Allied Area Command, at 
66619 concerning Catholic and Protestant services, 
or at 66171 for information as to Jewish services, 


A LUST OF CLUBS, THEATERS, 
RESTAURANTS AND CHURCHES 


In compiling the lists below, an attempt was made 
to present only such information as was expected to be 
of a reasonably enduring nature. However, it should 
be pointed out that the lists were compiled as of March 
1, 1945, and that they are subject to change without 
notice. 


Rest Center Facilities 


U.S. Army Rest Center. 

USAAF Rest Center. 

Tiber Terrace Club—on Lasgueree Flaminio. For 
personnel of USAAF Rest Center only. 

USAAF Restaurant and Wine Cellar (M-1}—on 
Largo del Teatro Valle,. just off of Corso Rinasci- 
mento and north of Corso Vittorio Emmanuele. 
Restaurant open 11 a.m.-3 p.m., and 4-6:30 p.m. 
Wine cellar open from 2 to 6:30 p.m. Dancing. 
For personnel of USAAF Rest Center only. 


Clubs for Enlisted Men 


ARC Club (N-1)—at Palazzo Ruspoli, on Corso Um- 
berto; entrances on Via San Lorenzo in Lucina 
and Largo Carlo Goldoni. Open from 8 :30 a.m. to 
10 p.m. Facilities include baths, showers, game 

_rooms, writing rooms, music rooms, and a snack 
bar. 


Billiard Parlor (N-2)—on Via Francesco Crispi, just 
north of Via del Tritone. Open 6-10 p.m. Billiards, 
pool, cards and ping pong; also wine bar. 

Gymnasium—at 55 Lungotevere Flaminia. Open 9 :30 
a.m. - 4:30 p.m., Monday through Friday ; 9. a.m. 

- 5 p.m., Saturday; and 10 a.m. - 5 p.m. Sunday. 
For individual workouts. : 

Swing Club (N-3)—at 32 Via Vittoria Colonna, on 
west bank of Tiber. Open 6-10 p.m., nightly except 
Sunday; 1-6 p.m. Sunday. Dancing; stags or 
couples. 

Tavern Club (N-4)—at 16 B Via Porta Pinciana. 
Open 6-9 p.m., nightly except Sunday; 1-6 p.m. 
Sunday. Dancing; stags or couples. 

Melody Club (N-5)—at 16 Via San Stefano del Cacco. 
(At Piazza del Gest turn north on Via del Gesit). 
Open 4-10 p.m. nightly except Sunday; 1-6 p.m. 
Sunday. Dancing; stags or couples. Floor shows — 
at 5 and 8 p.m., on weekdays; 4 p.m. on Sunday. — 

Galleria Club {N-6)—on Corso Umberto across from _ 
Piazza Colonna. Open 4-10 p.m. nightly except — 
Sunday ; 1-6 p.m. Sunday. Dancing; couples only. > 


Church Clubs and Centers . 


American Catholic Club for Allied Troops (O-1)—on 
Via della Conciliazione, near Vatican City. Facilities 
include free snack bar, showers, etc. Open to all 
Allied troops irrespective of religion. 

St. Paul’s Protestant Service Club (V-1)—at St 
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Paul’s Episcopal Church, corner of Via Nazionale 
and Via Napoli. Open to all Allied troops, 9 a.m. 
to 5:30 p.m. Allied Christian Forum meets at 8 
p.m. Wednesday. 

Jewish Soldiers Club (O-2)—on Piazza Poli, just . 
south of Via del Tritone. 

Christian Science Center (British) (O-3)—at corner 

__ of Via delle Quattro Fontane and Via del Quirinale. 

Wesley House (British) (O-4)—on Via XX Settem- 
bre, west of Via delle Quatro Fontane. U.S. troops 
invited. 

Catholic Women's League Club for British Forces 
(O-5)—on Via delle Quattro Fontane, near Via del 
Tritone. Facilities other than canteen open to U.S. 
troops. 


G.I, Restaurants (Cipen 10:30 a.m.—1:30 p.m., 
and 4:30—7:00 p.m.) 


Ristorante Roma (P-1)—at 35 Piazza Poli, south of 
Via del Tritone. 

Ristorante San Carlo (P-2)—at 120 Corso Umberto. 

Ristorante Castaldi (P-3)—at 15 Via Nazareno, north 
of Via del Tritone. 

Ristorante Sora Rosa (P-4)—on Via delle Muratte, 
two blocks east of Via del Tritone. 

Ristorante Parma (P-5)—on Via Parma, just north 
of Via Nazionale. 

Ristorante Amedeo (P-6)—at 17-19 Via Fabio Mas- 
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simo, several blocks north of west end of American 
_ Catholic Club building. (West of the Tiber). 


Officers Clubs and Facilities 


F 

7 

ARC Club (Q-1)—at corner of Via del Tritone and ; 

Via Vittorio Veneto. 3 

Apollo ‘Club (Q-2)—on Via Nazionale. Night club a 

for Officers and Civilian guests; floor shows. 3 
Open 410 p.m. nightly. 


Rupe Tarpea (Q-3)—on Via Vittorio Veneto. Lounge — 
for Allied officers and civilian guests. Dancing; 
bar; entertainment. Open 4-10 p.m. nightly. : 

Nirvanetta Club (Q-4)—on Largo Tritone (a side — 
street parallel to and south of Via del Tritone). 
For American and Allied Officers and Nurses. Tea 
at 5 p.m. Dancing and cabaret nightly. Snacks and 
bar. ; 

Colibri Club (Q-5)—on Via Boncompagni, between 
Via Puglie and Via Lucania. For Allied Officers 
and civilian guests. Dancing ; bar. Get membership 
cards at hotels. > 

Fagiano Restaurant (Q-6)—at Piazza Colonna. For 
American Officers and Nurses only. Dancing, 
cocktails, lunch and dinner. , 


Army Exchanges 


Enlisted PX (R-1)—on Piazza Esedra, at northeast 
end of Via Nazionale. 
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Officers PX (R-2)—on Via del Tritone, east of Corso 
Umberto. 


Theaters 


ARC Barberini Theater (S-1)—on Piazza Barberi- 
ni, across street from ARC Officers Club. Movies 
afterncon and night. USO Stage shows time to 
time; watch for announcements. 

ARC Corso Theater (S-2)—in ARC Enlisted Men's 
Club; entrance on Via San Lorenzo in Lucina. 
Movies at 3 and 8:30 p.m. daily. . 

ENSA Supercinema (S-3)—at corner of Via Nazio- 
nale and Via Agostino Depretis. Continuous shows 
from 2 p.m. 

ENSA Argentina Theater (S-4)—on Largo Argenti- 
na, just south of Corso Vittorio Emmanuele. Stage 
shows. = > 

Royal Opera House (S-5)—at corner of Via Torino 
and Via del Viminale. Operas only. All seats re- 
served. Also British Welfare programs at 5:30 
p.m. Saturday; consists of orchestra, ballet, 
soloists, etc. Make reservations during week. 

Teatro Adriano (S-6)—on Piazza Cavour, west of 
the Tiber. During spring season which ends last 
of May, 1945, concerts of symphonic music Wed- 
nesday and Sunday at 4 p.m., sponsored by Ac- 
cademia di Santa Cecilia; all seats reserved. Plans 
for summer season not completed at date of writing. 

Accademia di Santa Cecilia (S-7)—on Via dei Greci, 
just east of Corso Umberto. During spring season 
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which ends last of May, 1945, concerts of symphonic 
music Friday at 4 p.m.; all seats reserved. Inquire 
at Academy or Red Cross concerning concerts after 
June 1, 1945. 


Educational Facilities 


Information and Education School (T-1)—at No. 10, 
Piazza Borghese. (From ARC Corso Club follow 
Via Fontanella Borghese west to the Piazza). ‘ 

U.S. Armed Forces Institute (T-2)—at University of 3 
Rome, near corner of Viale Regina Margherita and 
Viale dell’Universita. Enroll here for correspon- ’ 
dence courses. 


Catholic Services for American T’rsops 


Santa Susanna’s (U-1)—at corner of Via XX Settem- 
bre and Via Santa Susanna. Sunday masses at 7,8 
and 10:30 a.m. The principal Catholic Church for 
American personnel in Rome. 

St. Alphonsus’ (U-2)—at corner of Via Merulana and — 
Via di S. Vito. Military Mass at 10 a.m. Sunday. 
Three American priests present. : 

St. Peter’s (Vatican City) (A-1)—Military Mass 11 
a.m. Sunday. 

St. Isidore’s (U-3)—on Via degli Artisti north of ARC 
Officers’ Club. Sunday masses at 6:45 and 9:00 
a.m. Irish priests. 

St. Patrick’s (U-4)—on Via Boncompagni, near 
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Excelsior Hotel. Military Mass at 10 a.m. Sunday. 
Irish priests. 

St. Clement’s (E-11)—on Via San Giovanni between 
the Coliseum and St. John Lateran's. Sunday 
masses on the hour. Irish priests. 

U.S. Army Rest Center. Mass at 9 a.m. Sunday, in the 
Small Theater. 


Anglican Churches 


St. Paul's Episcopal Church (V-1)—at corner of Via 
Nazionale and Via Napoli. Sunday services at 8 
and 10 a.m., and 7 p.m. 

All Saints’ Church of England (V-2)—on Via del 
Babuino, between Piazza di Spagna and Piazza 
del Popolo. Holy Communion at 7:30, 8:30 and 
11:15 a.m.; Morning Prayer at 10:45 a.m.; and 
Evensong at 6:30 p. m. 


Protestant Services for American Troops 


Methodist Episcopal Church (W-1)—at corner of Via 
Firenze and Via XX Settembre. American service 
at 9:15 a.m. Sunday. British Wesleyan services 
at 10:00 and 10:45 a.m. and 6:30 p.m. Sunday. 

Church of Scotland (Presbyterian) (W-2)—on Via 
XX Settembre, northeast of Via delle Quattro Fon- 
tane. Services at 11:00 a.m. Sunday. 

Baptist Church (W-3)—at 154 Via Urbana, north of 
Via Panisperna. Services at 10 :45 a.m. and 6 p.m. 
Sunday. These services are in Italian, but an in- 
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terpreter is present for benefit of American and y 
- British troops. 
Seventh Day Adventist Church—(W-3)—at 154 Via 
Urbana (same as Baptist Church.) Services at 9:30 
a.m. Saturday, in Italian; interpreter present for 
American and British troops. ‘ 
Christian Science Center (British) (O-3)—at corner — 
of Via delle Quattro Fontane and Via del Quirinale. — 
Services at 11:15 a.m. Sunday. 
Latter Day Saints service conducted at Red Cross 
Enlisted Men’s Club (N-1) 2 p.m. Sunday. - 
U.S. Army Rest Center. General Protestant service. 
conducted at 10:30 a.m. Sunday. : 
ARC Enlisted Men’s Club (N-1)—General Protestant 
service conducted ; inquire at Club as to hour. 5 


Jewish Synagogues 


Jewish Synagogue (X-!)—on Lungo Tevere Cenci, 
near ruins of Theater of Marcellus. Service for 
Allied Military Personnel at 7 p.m. Friday.- 

Jewish Military Synagogue (X-2)—on Via Balbo, 
midway between Via Agostino Depretis and Via 
Milano. Service at 9:30 a.m. Saturday. 


’ 


